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The 


Stupendous 


Reform Landslide 


By William Marion Reedy 


ELL? You've seen the returns from the 
\W election. |What’s to be said about them? 
Nobody is really astonished. 

Theodore Roosevelt has achieved the greatest vic- 
tory in national politics since Grant beat Greeley. 
It is hardly a party victory. It is largely a personal 
victory. The people everywhere, except in the Solid 
South, voted for Theodore Roosevelt, the man, rath- 
er than Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican. 

Everywhere the Democrats stood by their State 
tickets, with remarkable fidelity. Everywhere the 
local Democratic tickets ran ahead of Parker. Ev- 
erywhere the local Republican tickets fell behind 
Roosevelt. 

Everywhere Parker’s vote fell behind that of 
Bryan in 1900 and 1896. The country was united on 
the proposition that Parker was a “lobster” candi- 
date, and his whine Wednesday morning that the 
trusts and the floating vote beat him in the election 
shows that he isn’t game. Parker was beaten be- 
cause he is nothing and represented nothing. He 
was beaten because he was nominated to the accom- 
paniment of a trick, and the campaign in his behalf 
was One of evasion up to the last hours, when re- 
course was had to insane vilification of his antagonist. 

The National Deinocracy has vomited out Parker 
and Parkerism. The greatest Democrat in the 
country to-day is William Jennings Bryan. He has 
held this position in the country since the minute 
Parker’s gold telegram was read to the St. Louis 
convention. 

Mr. Bryan will reorganize the party. He will 
make a party that you can distinguish from the Re- 
publican party. There was nothing about Parker 
or his platform that differentiated him or it from 
Republicanism, except lack of squareness and cour- 
age on the propositions advanced. Parker was 
beaten by democratic Democrats because he appealed 
for their suffrages on false pretences. He was beat- 
en because he was a trickster in the national conven- 
tion, and a molybdenous stiff as a candidate. The 
Trusts didn’t beat him. He was beaten by Demo- 
crats in every doubtful State in the Union. 

Parker was beaten because Theodore Roosevelt 
is a man, and Parker is a political manikin. Roose- 
velt’s personality was the issue. It had to be. Par- 
ker had no personality and no principles. There’s 
the explanation, in a nutshell, of the unprecedented 
political landslide of last Tuesday. 


The conservative Democrats had even less use 
for Parker than had the radicals who voted for Tom 
Watson, the Populist, and Eugene Debs, the Social- 
ist. Nobody had any use for Parker—not even his 
campaign committee. He started out to campaign 
as a clam. When he was forced to open his mouth 
he put his foot in it. If he hadn’t been such a 
piteous object as a leader he would have been ridicu- 
lous. Any Democratic nominee for President who 
has earned the distinction of losing the State 
of Missouri to the Democracy has certainly attained 
to the nadir of political disgrace. 


Democracy, if it is to live, must go back to Bryan 
and to Bryanism. I don’t think that Bryanism 
means to-day what it meant four or eight years ago, 
but whatever it means, it means at least something 
different from diluted Republicanism. | Democracy, 
if it is to live, must get back to the people, away 
from the “interests,” away from the poliicians. De- 
mocracy must get back to men, away from machines. 
Roosevelt won because he appealed to the people. 
He was voted for by hundreds of thousands of Demo- 
crats because they felt he was more and better thau 
a Republican. Parker was scratched because he rep- 
resented nothing but machine politics. Parker tried 
to “beat a sneak” on the people into the Presidency. 
He was caught and punished. 

There is no Democratic party to-day. Parker 
is not a Democrat, for the Democracy has repudiated 
him, The platform on which he ran is smashed to 
smithereens. The Bryanites are satisfied that they 
have avenged their beloved leader in the two preced- 
ing campaigns. The Parkerites are the men who 
wouldn’t follow in 1896 and 1900, and couldn’t lead 
in 1904. They are this year even more patently 
“assistant Republicans” than they were four years 
ago and eight years ago. They have proved their 
incompetency as conclusively as they have proved 
their disloyalty to Democracy. 

And for the third time Cleveland and Cleveland- 
ism are swamped. The Democratic party can never 
go back to what it was prior to 1896. It must go 
forward along the lices laid down by Bryan, or it 
must go to pieces for good. And that is all there 
is to say of the lessen of Tuesday’s election, so far 
as the Democracy is concerned in a national sense. 

Mr. Roosevelt will enter upon the Presidency un- 
der circumstances which will justify him in regard- 
ing himself as something more than the choice of his 


party. He is, in an emphatic sense, the choice of 
the people. He will, probably, not set himself above 
his party. He has too much sense to be that much 


of an egotist, but it is certain that he will regard 
himself, at least, as not committed to his party in any 
hide-bound fashion. We may look to him for a 
purification of his party. We may look to him in 
confidence that he will not push his strenuosity too 
far. He has learned during the campaign the su- 
preme virtue of restraint. He has found out that 
in his policies he is rot infallible, and he must know 
that in spite of his pcpularity there is in ‘his election 
something of the result of a feeling among the people 
that he should be chosen, not that they love him 
more, but that they love Parker less. 


Mr. Roosevelt may not be so strenuous, but if he 
be wise, he will still be radical. It was because 
Parker overplayed conservatism that the Democrats 
defeated him. It was because the “interests” dis- 
trusted Roosevelt that the people chose him. It was 
because Parker was. always telling the “interests” 
that he was safe that the people slaughtered him at 
the polls. Mr. Roosevelt will be warned by the 
campaign, and the result thereof that he was elected 
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because he showed that he could control himself with- 
out being under the control of a crazy caution that 
rendered Parker the personification of ineffective- 
ness. Theodore Roosevelt has had an, opportunity 
to discover himself in the criticism that has been 
launched at him. Upon the whole, he finds him- 
self approved for his dynamic qualities, but that he 
does not regard this approval as absolutely unquali- 
fied is shown by the modesty of grace with which 
he accepts the verdict no less than by his self-sup- 
pression, while awaiting its rendition. 

The election generally is one that augurs well 
for the status of public morals. Mr. Roosevelt was 
undoubtedly popular because of his temperate atti- 
tude of opposition to the great lawless combinations 
of capital. He was approved because of his attitude 
in the coal strike, and his action against the Northern 
Securities merger. He was indorsed because he 
fought the grafters in the Post Office and in the In- 
terior Department’s dealings with the Indian lands. 
Roosevelt would not have run so well as a Republi- 
can if he had not run so much as a practical re- 
former. 

Looking over the field of action, we see how 
great a factor was reform in the election. The New 
York State Republican ticket was almost defeated, in 
spite of Roosevelt’s popularity, because of the belief 
that Gov. Odell’s administration had been corrupt. 
Higgins, the Republican candidate for Governor, ran 
about 125,000 behind Roosevelt. 

In Wisconsin the State was saved to the party in 
the matter of local offices only because La Follette, 
the gubernatorial candidate, was fighting the Spooner 
ring of grafters and grabbers. 

In Illinois Dineen was elected Governor by a 
stupendous majority only because he ran as a prose- 
cutor of political thugs and thieves. 

Indiana went hell-bent for the Republican ticket 
largely because the Indiana man Taggart at the head 
of the Democratic National Committee, represented 
conspicuously a great gambling snap in that State. 

Michigan’s vote was made heavy by the popular 
protest against the corruption exposed in Grand Rap- 
ids, and Minnesota was warmed up to the support of 
Roosevelt, the reformer, by the revelations of villainy 
in Minneapolis. Kansas went for Koch with a 
whoop, as a protest against machinism and defalca- 
tion under Gov. Bailey. 

Missouri has been placed in the doubtful column 
mainly because the people had been disgusted by the 
corruption in the State government, as shown in the 
case of ex-Lieut. Gev. Lee and the leaders in the 
Senate, to say nothing of the boodle exposures in 
St. Louis. 

Roosevelt would l:ave carried Missouri easily had 
it not been that the Democracy of the State nomi- 
nated Joseph W. Folk for Governor on his record as 
a boodle-fighter. Folk saved Missouri for his party. 
But for Folk Roosevelt would have received the ben- 
efit of Missouri Democracy’s reform sentiment. As 
it was, Folk himself was endangered, to a great ex- 
tent, by being the head of a tainted ticket. Practi- 
cally the result in Missouri shows Roosevelt Repub- 
lican and Folk Democrat running together on the 
strength of their both being reformers. 

The great landslide is a reform wave rather than 
a Republican sweep, in my humble opinion. Parker 
was distrusted chiefly because he was’ thought to be 
the creature of Hill, and of the crooked politics that 
Hill has always represented. Democrats revolted 
against their national ticket because they did not be- 
lieve that it represented political honesty. 

And it was Folk, of Missouri, who gave the first 
impetus to the reform that has risen almost to the 
importance of a revolution, 
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Missouri did not turn down Folk, though the re- 
turns, superficially considered, might indicate as 
Missouri Democrats had no use for Parker 
and Davis. They believed Folk had a walk-over. 
They stayed at home. The Missouri Republicans be- 
lieved in Roosevelt, and turned out, under able lead- 
ership, to testify the faith that was in them. They 
came near to carrying the State for him, but many 
thousands of them voted for Folk as representing 
the same thing as Roosevelt. 

But for Folk Roosevelt would have carried Mis- 
ouri by 30,000 majority, beyond all question. As 
it is, Roosevelt may have carried the state by a small 


much. 


vote. 

And it is possible the Republicans will have the 
legislature on joint ballot and elect Senator Cock- 
rell’s successor. Secretary of State Cook is beaten. 

The result in Missouri shows that if Mr. Folk 
keeps up his gait in the Governorship, and if the 
party is reorganized into harmony and sympathy with 
the views of Mr. Bryan, it is not impossible, nor in- 
deed improbable, that Mr. Folk will be the nominee 
of the Democracy for President in 1908. Missouri 
may, from now on, be reckoned as a doubtful State. 


It is no longer a part of the Solid South in politics, 
In order to keep the State in the Democratic column 
it will be necessary to keep Democrats like Folk to 
the front. The East has fallen down in its attempt 
to lead Democracy out of the desert of defeat. The 
West must have another chance. Some man like 
Folk supported by the Bryanite influence somewhat 
chastened by experience, will be the next Democratic 
candidate for President. Folk, himself, will be the 
man if he shall keep himself under a tight rein, but 
ever going forward as a rational reformer for the 
next four years. 

Bryan and Folk and their sympathizers are the 
men to reorganize and revivify the National Democ- 
racy. The old compromise element in the Democra- 
cy must be relegated to the rear. Democracy can 
only exist by an infusion of sane radicalism against 
class and corporate aggrandizement, and an unfanati- 
cal spirit of opposition to the venality that flourishes 
as a result of party machinism oiled by class and 
corporate boodle. 

For President in 1908: Joseph Wingate Folk, of 
Missouri. Down with Bossism, Boodleism and all 
the products of governmental favoritism. 


The Boodle-Bund’s City Victory 


By W. 


Democratic ticket was beaten last Tuesday, 

with the exception of one candidate for Cir- 
cuit Judge—Hon. Moses Sale. Judge Sale was re- 
elected as a result of the scratching of Judge Zach- 
ritz on the Republican ticket, who was a Butler pet. 
Butler’s following in about six wards and seventy- 
five precincts, voted the straight Republican ticket, 
or, at least, counted in the straight Republican ticket. 
Butler’s Democratic City Committeemen took the 
Democratic money Monday night and knifed the tick- 
et all day Tuesday. They reversed precincts and 
wards in the most wholesale fashion. They were 
“after” Folk for his prosecution of Butler, but they 
didn’t “get him.” With Republican support he ran 
at least 10,000 ahead of his ticket. Sam Cook ran 
away behind Folk, as the result of the boodle taint 
upon him. Butler and his friends, however, were 
even more anxious to ruin Hawes than to ruin Folk. 
They succeeded better, for they defeated the city 
ticket named by Hawes, and sent St. Louis Republi- 
can on city officers by at least 2,000 majority. This. 
however, is no discredit to Hawes as a leader. He 
supported with fine loyalty the man who defeated 
him for the gubernatorial nomination. But for 
Hawes’ loyalty to Folk, the Butlers would have swung 
the city to Walbridge by such a majority as would 
have made Missouri heavily Republican. It is in- 
finitely to Mr. Hawes’ credit that the combination 
of Butler Indians and Republican money did not 
sweep St. Louis off the Democratic map on the gov- 
ernorship. It may be said that in so far as Mis- 
souri has been saved to Democracy, Mr. Hawes is en- 
titled to highest honors after Mr. Folk, and when all 
the facts are known, it will be found that both ™M,. 
Folk and Mr. Hawes would have suffered r.uch more 
severely had it not been for the excellent organiza- 
tion and keen political workmanship which were de- 
veloped in the down town wards, though the candi- 
dacy of Thomas E. Kinney for the State Senate. One 
more Kinney in St. Louis, one more leader as strong, 
as shrewd, as true as he would have saved the city 
for the Democratic party. It was Kinney’s work 


1. en to Col. Edward Butler, the St. Louis 


M. R. 


that saved Wood for Congress after Butler, who ‘had 
nominated Wood, turned against his own creature. 
Butler’s bolt puts the old boss outside the party pale. 
His smash at Hawes has not hurt the latter. Rather 
it makes it certain that Folk will take up with Hawes 
to put Butler out of business in this city forever. 
Butler’s work on Tuesday will throw hundreds of 
Democrats out of good jobs, and they will remember. 
Mr. Hawes has been betrayed multitudinously by 
those whom he took care of, but he is stronger by 
virtue of his defeat. He lost in a good cause, after 
a good fight. “Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 
Butler’s success is the end of Butler, though it grati- 
fies his pardonable desire for revenge upon Folk and 
Hawes. Out of the wreck and the ruck emerges 
Kinney. Kinney is the new leader. He will make 
good because he’s clean and square and-loyal and 
bright. He will be Folk’s right hand from St. Louis 
in the State Senate. He will be found “right” on 
all right issues. Now that the National and State 
fight is over, the maycralty election next spring comes 
on the carpet—but let’s have a rest from politics for 
a little, even if as early as the night of election the 
“framing” for mayoralty nomination in both parties 
began. It is enough to weary and disgust us all 
that a good city ticket should have been beaten solely 
for and by the boodle element of the Democratic par- 
ty in the fourth city of the Union. Thank Heaven 
the boodle-bund of Butlerites and Republicans didn’t 
swing St. Louis against Folk. That had been 
“Shamelessness” indeed. 
PN oh eh 
Freethinkers in Rome. 

THE Pope is very much exercised over the fact 
that a congress of free thinkers from all over the 
world should have assembled in Rome recently. Pius 
X. should feel complimented rather than resentful, 
for as long as Rome stands as she does to-day the 
free thinkers have little hope of attaining their ideals. 
Rome, Catholic Rome, is the greatest obstacle to free 
thinkigg in the world. So long as the Pope holds 
the fealty of the Catholic millions the free thinkers 
have a battle on their hands, and one that has lasted 
for nearly twenty centuries. 
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Reflections 


By 


A Help to Colonization. 
T is probable that no section of the United States 
| will derive more concrete benefits from the 
World’s Fair than the West and Southwest. 
Never before was it possible for the young states and 
territories of the Louisiana Purchase to exploit their 
native resources to the fullest advantage nor to show 
adequately the extraordinary progress that has been 
made since the close of the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago eleven years ago. It has been said, per- 
haps truly, that the residents of the big cities of the 
East did not come to the St. Louis World’s Fair. It 
has been said that it was a farmer’s show, and that 
nobody came from New York but the up-state Jays. 
So much the better. The orchardist and cattleman 
from Cattaraugus County, New York, is a more wel- 
come visitor to the West than the Gothamite who 
seems to think that the sun rises in London and sets 
in Rahway. The New England farmer and his 
children who came all the way to St. Louis to in- 
spect the agriculturaJ, horticultural and cattle dis- 
plays didn’t go away without finding out that the 
new states and territories of the West and 
Southwest yield as fine fruits, better grains and 
fatter cattle than any other section of the world. 
They found out that lands as good as the Eastern 
States can show can be bought out here for less 
money. Some of these Eastern farmers’ sons will 
become eager to settle in the West when they re- 
member the educational, social, scientific and civic 
displays made here by hitherto unheard of towns 
and counties of the Southwest. The railroads of 
the West and Southwest which co-operated with the 
states and territories through which they operate will 
reap substantial and enduring benefits from the gen- 
erous efforts and sums of money they expended in 
helping to make a good show at the Fair. The Fair’s 
stimulating effect upon colonization will be felt for 
years to come, and thousands of homeseekers settling 
in the States of the Purchase in the future will have 
first heard of their new homes at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. 
ah bh 

Chicago Is Republican. 

THE manner in which the Democrats were slaugh- 
tered in Cook County, and especially in Chicago, is 
no surprise to those who know the disorganized and 
embittered factional state of the party there. Noth- 
ing saved Carter H. Harrison and the city ticket at 
the last municipal election in Chicago, except the sup- 
port of the so-called independent newspapers, and 
at that his majorities were painfully expressive of 
his political decline, and of the waning strength of 
the Democratic party in Chicago. There is but one 
Democratic daily newspaper in Chicago now, and 
that is William Randolph Hearst’s American, a pub- 
lication that is politically discredited by decent Dem- 
ocrats and absolutely ignored by Republican readers. 
The Daily News and the Tribune, the two most in- 
fluential papers in the Windy City, never fail to as- 
sume the attitude of independence upon local politi- 
cal issues, nor have they ever been found missing 
from the Republican ranks when national elections 
are imminent. The malignant wars waged between 
Carter H. Harrison and John P. Hopkins for the 
past few years have had the logical results, and if 
the former, as Mayor, had not been recognized by 
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the newspapers of koth parties as the accredited 
champion of anti-grab franchises in the Chicago 
traction question, he would have been easily defeat- 
ed either by Judge Hanecy or Graeme Stewart, the 
two Republican nominees whom he defeated succes- 
sively. 

ab & 

An Opera Bouffe Man Hunt. 
No MAN hunt such as that for the bank robbers 

of Cody has ever been seen anywhere, save, perhaps, 
once in a while in a theater In fact, I’m partly of 
the opinion that theatrical villains and posses ap- 
proach nearer the real article than this recent af- 
fray in the Bad Lands. The late reports show that 
the leaders of one or two of the posses deliberately 
side-stepped the fugitives in the rear, when the chase 
began and the appearance on the scene of Buffalo 
Bill with a special car load of swell English tourists 
and New Yorkers, gave the local color necessary to 
such a frontier farce. For a day or two the Rus- 
sian-Japanese and Anglo-Russian affrays were for- 
gotten by the civilized world. Even the impending 
slaughter of Parker and Davis had no interest for 
the people, who looked tremblingly for the clash be- 
tween Cody’s monocled warriors and the grim vis- 
aged bandits bristling with gats and bound around 
with cartridge belts. But, alas, the grand finale—it 
never came The monocled warriors suffered no 
disarrangement of their attire. They saw no foe, in 
fact, and the other volunteers in the opera bouffe 
performance sent back simply the vague news that 
a battle had been fought and one horse killed. The 
robbers are known to be in the Bad Lands, but there 
the atmosphere is bad for “law and order men,,” like 
Mr. Cody’s guests, and even the \more rugged 
sheriffs of the native heath. 

ab he 

Fighting the Tipping Evil. 

STAMPING out the tipping evil is the task to which 

a London caterer has set himself. We can imagine 
what it means when we know that for 300 years the 
servitors of English hotels and restaurants have been 
receiving their fee from the patrons, but, despite 
this fact, the caterer has hopes, since other men in 
the same business are joining in the crusade. The 
American caterer should also get in the band wagon. 
If anything, the custom of tipping is carried to furth- 
er extremes here than in England. Americans re- 
gard it almost in the line of a duty, to neglect which 
is equivalent to a capital offense. Every employe 
around the home, hotel or restaurant has his hand 
out for the tip after every trifling service, and he 
seldom suffers disappointment. From this it will 
be seen that the caterer alone cannot eradicate the 
evil. The public must help. Of what avail is it if 
the caterer pays his help good wages and prohibits 
the receiving of tips, if the tempter in the person of 
the flush patron is there with the coin. Little can he 
accomplished unless the patrons of hotels and restau- 
rants unite against the custom. 
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The Theater of War. 
AS ANTICIPATED in last week’s issue of the Mrrror, 
the Japanese appear to have things in shape at Port 
Arthur to bring about the citadel’s fall on or about 
They are pushing the siege and 











attack with the same system, but with less reckless- 
ness than they displayed in beginning the task. They 
evidently hope to have the use of the Port Arthur army 
in the operations against Gen. Kuropatkin’s force. 
Any movement of the Japanese in the Shakhe River 
district, where the rival armies of the north face 
each other, appears to be dependent on the result-.of 
the conflict for the possession of Port Arthur. The 
Japanese at the latter point hold positions which 
augurs the early downfall of the city. Their big 
siege guns command the harbor and vital parts of the 
city, and they are being most viciously used by the 
Mikado’s men. In the past week reports of heavy 
damage done to warships and military works and 
buildings by Japanese guns were plentiful, and ap- 
parently truthful, but despite all adverse news, the 
Czar’s government does not appear to be losing 
courage. It still has hopes of regaining control of 
the sea with the remnant of its once strong navy, 
evidently deeming it just as wise to risk the few re- 
maining ships in this venture than to have them 
bottled up some place or captured by the enemy. But 
there appears little hope of the Baltic or Vladivostok 
fleets effecting a junction with the Port Arthur 
squadron, since the latter must now be in a pitiable 
plight, and without crews or officers or coal to sail 
them. That Russia is prepared for the worst at 
Port Arthur is shown by her preparedness at Vladi- 
vostok, where_for months defenses have been 
strengthening and arrangements making for a long 
siege. And in addition thereto the government is 
preparing to put a third army in the field. Russia 
is not so nearly vanquished in this war as many per- 
sons seem to think. Winter is liable to prove a 
great ally of the Muscovite. 


oh oh 


Marriage and Divorce. 

THAT marriages are made in Heaven and divorces 
are the outcropping of Hades seems evident from the 
failure of so many good intentioned people to arrive 
at some agreement in the matter of handling the di- 
vorce problem. Only the other day the Bishops and 
laymen of the Episcopal Church locked horns on the 
question, and could not determine whether the “in- 
nocent” party to a divorce should be entitled to re- 
marry. This emphasizes the diversity of opinion 
existing on this complex problem. No doubt, were 
laymen and clergy of other denominations to under- 
take the same task the result would be the same. 
Nothing seems more certain than that the question is 
beyond the power of the church to regulate, save as 
an agent of society. Society must wipe out the di- 
vorce evil, and, no doubt, will in time. The church, 
State and nation can aid by making more uniform 
the divorce and marriage laws of the country. Matri- 
mony is a good thing, but there is too much reckless 
indulgence in it. Restrictions are necessary. Too 
many youths unable to cope singly with the world 
plunge into it, with a companion-for-life to support. 
Misery and disillusionment follow, and divorce be- 
comes the only cure. To say that one is less inno- 
cent than the other is passing judgment without jus- 
tification. Perhaps the man should have known bet- 
ter at the start, but he didn’t, and that somewhat ab- 
solves him. Make marriage more difficult and there 
will be fewer divorces, and perhaps the practice will 
eventually be relegated to innocuous desuetude. 


ek 


Preachers and Places of Worship. 
A PREACHER eager to tell the world how hopeless- 
ly decadent it seems to him, says: “Something is 
radically wrong when a common mah cannot find a 
place to worship.” Something must be radically 
wrong with preachers who don’t know that for the 
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godly man “all places are temples, and all seasons 
summer.” The old teaching was that God was every- 
where, hearing all, seeing all, forgetting none. The 
new idea seems to be that the clergymen are all stock- 
holders in a kind of divine merger or trust, with a 
corner on the deity and all sacred things, and full 
control of the staple articles of religion. The Naza- 
rene Himself was, if the best reports can be trusted, 
a very good preacher and at the same time a practi- 
cian in those simple doctrines which He taught. In 
the iron desolation of the Himalayas, by the lone 
dunes of the sea, in the streets of Jerusalem, in the 
garden of Gethsemane He saw always the face of 
His God, heard always the voice of the univ-rsal 
Father. If our pessimistic preacher of to-day were 
adrift at sea in an open boat, or lost in the recesses of 
Death Vallley in Arizona, would he say then that a 
common man can find no place to worship? Or is his 
God an oracle that wakes only to the tapping of gongs 
or the jingle of coins in a plate? It is a sad fact 
that nobody succeeds in blaspheming the old idea of 
Christ so thoroughly as his up-to-date agents. They 
don’t mean to do it, of course. They want to at- 
tract attention, for God’s sake, but defeat their own 
honest purpose by arrogating to themselves the exclu- 
sive agency for all that is Christian, holy and true. 
If a preacher can dishevel the whole beloved fabric 
of your belief in a universal God by rushing into 
print with the statement that a common man can’t 
find a place to worship, what would he do to you if 
he had you locked in his church for two hours of a 
Sunday morning with no chance for you to get out 
of earshot and no chance for argument? 


ab oh be al! 
Airships and Gas. 
THE airship sailers are having a hot time out at 
the World’s Fair. They can’t find gas enough to fill 
their balloons, but they have plenty to inflate the 
press and the public. The stuff in the daily news- 
papers which has been deluding the public nearly 
every day reads like that of a press agent. Are some 
of these gay sailers of the air high-financiers in dis- 
guise? What are they after, anyhow? Coin to back 
their enterprises or orders for a few thousand aerial 
freight cars. far only one ship of all at the 
Fair grounds has made an ascension. Mr. Baldwin’s 
craft made a successful flight one day and collapsed 
the next. This should be sufficient to prove the un- 
certainty of the enterprise. 
ab cb 
New Way to Settle a Strike. 
Moses ApAMS, a saw-mill proprietor in Mississippi, 
has unique ideas about strikes and their adjustment. 
Mr. Adams’ employes struck not long ago and when 
he attempted to operate the mill with other hands 
the strikers put the strikebreakers to rout. Adams 
fought for a month and seeing no chance to have 
his own way in the mill, rather than give in to the 
strikers or sell to some one who might, he simply 
Liao Yanged the estabilshment with dynamite. And 
this put the strikers on the defensive. It was costly 
strategy, but what does Mose Adams care? He con- 


a eh 
The Judge and the Colonel. 


In that rather briitle exchange of congratulations 
and thanks between Parker and Roosevelt, when the 
former was convinced of the latter’s election, the 
telephone would never have served as the medium 
of transmission. In the privacy of his office the 
Colonel has a way of saying things in a manner and 
voice quite too emphatic for the unctuous usages of 
diplomacy, and perhaps the Judge, when he was wir- 
ing his congratulations, uttered a few vocal qualifica- 
tions that would have caused the Colonel to show his 
teeth again, 


Thus 


siders it a victory. 
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The Fair and the Farmer 


Some Proofs 


of the Latter’s Advancement 


By John H. Raftery 


S the closing days of the World’s Fair are upon 
A us, it is worth while to know just what good 
the celebration accomplished for anybody. 

The visitor is satisfied. He got more than he could 
pay for, and he didnt get swindled. Some of the con- 
cessionaires suffered. Some of them lost money be- 
cause they figured on whip-sawing the public, and 
found out that they couldn’t. One of the astounding 
developments of the World’s Fair is that there aren’t 
any “Jays.” The farmer of 1904 isn’t anybody’s fool. 
It was for this reason that some of the fake conces- 
But the decent exhibitors, the 
If you can find a res- 


sionaires lost money. 
square showmen made money. 
taurant or a saloon in St. Louis or at the Fair that 
didn’t flourish, you may be sure that it was either 
badly conducted or badly located. The manufactur- 
ing exhibitors did better in a business way than they 
did at Chicago. The rural visitor had more money. 
He came with a developed taste and a knowledge of 
values that was impossible eleven years ago. The 
clod-hopper of a decade ago is no longer a clod- 
He is a man accustomed to his morning 


hopper. 
newspaper laid before his breakfast plate. He reads 
the magazines. He farms scientifically. He has a 


telephone beside his desk, and he knows the value 
of daily rural mail delivery and good roads. The 
farmer buyer was the man who gave joy during this 
exposition to the man who nas beautiful articles of 
utility to sell. The surpassing excellence of sim- 
plicity in decoration and in furnishment “caught on” 
with the farmer better than with the urbanite. The 
World’s Fair here has developed and illustrated that 
fact that the “Jay” of this century is apt to be a 
cityite. The representaive farmer of 1904 is any- 
thing but a “mark.” The chance is that his sons 
and daughters are better educated than the sons and 


Perfect Misunderstanding 


E sometimes hear of friends, of lovers, even 
\W of married people between whom it is said, 
a “perfect understanding”  xists. For them 
none of the strife and bickering, none of the disgusts, 
displeasures and disillusions of ordinary folk. They 
live, like the gods, in the rarefied atmosphere of their 
high mountain looking down, it surely must be, with 
a lofty disdain on the quarrelsome pigmies below. 
Their minds are clouded by no shadow of doubt. 
into each other’s eyes and find perfect 
Each anticipates the want of the other 


They gaze 
satisfaction. 
until at last— 

But the picture 1s becoming too fair. We hear 
of such people, but do we ever see them? Are they 
not rather like the people who have seen ghosts— 
friends of our friends? And perhaps it is as well 
that this should be so. Perhaps after all this “per- 


fect understanding” for which many people strive 
and strive in vain is only one among the many false 
ideals we set up for ourselves which are valuable 
only because they are unattainable. 

In novels and in plays our interest only begins to 
the 


be awakened when misunderstandings between 


The 


daughters of the smart resident of a big town. 
farmer’s boy is no longer a gawk in company or a 
neophyte in the manners of the day. As a matter of 
fact, the World’s Fair has demonstrated the advance- 
ment of the ruralite first, last and all the time. The 
best exhibits of Government, of States, of countries 
and of cities have been along the peaceful and scien- 
tific lines of exquisite husbandry. The best minds 
sent hither by the foreign governments were more 
impressed by the American exhibits of scientific 
farming, cattle-breeding, horticulture and floricul- 
ture than by the mechanical achievements, or the 
educational progress, or the artistic demonstrations 
of the nation as represented at the World’s Fair. 
The country visitor at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
bought more than he did at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. But he wasn’t buncoed so that you could no- 
tice it. This was because the West has money and 
because it cannot be parted from its money without 
value received. The farmers of the West have had 
the advantage of a decade of progressive education 
since the big show in Jackson Park. The result is 
that they fooled the grafters and delighted the men 
and the insitutions who had something of value to 
offer for the dimes and dollars they required. Maybe 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis wasn’t as funny, or as 
weird, or as thrilling as that at Chicago; but it was 
saner because it was on the square. It was more 
dignified because the proposition of suckers ‘has visi- 
bly diminished. It was satisfactory to the Westerner 
because he got his money’s worth and he gave more 
than he got at that. Maybe the East didn’t come to 
the fair as we hoped it would; but the smart East- 
erners who came here for “purely selfish” reasons 
will go back home with a different idea of the gulli- 
bility of the Louisiana Purchase “rube.” 


- 


hero and the heroine creep in. When things go 
right and it dawns «pon the hero that he has been 
making an ass of himself, or the heroine realizes 
that her suspicions are quite unfounded, then we 
know that the end is not far oft. “And they lived 
happily ever after.” So too with the books and 
plays about married people. We could not endure 


them unless they misunderstood each other. Life is 
not altogether different from piays and novels. It 
is of course terribly deficient in artistic form. Its 


tragedies have a way of culminating in farce and 
its farces in tragedy. But in its essential interests it 
is the same. Our misunderstandings are the mem- 
orable events in our lives. ‘They give the necessary 
spice to existence that would be otherwise insipid. 
It is impossible to feel bored or listless when one 
has on hand a series of promising misunderstand- 
ings. If we really knew our friends how bored we 
should get with them. How tired we really do be- 
come of them when we think we know them. It is 
only the unknown quantity or quality in them that 
offers any attraction to our pursuit of their acquaint- 


ance. As soon as we understand, or think we un- 





Se ‘ we 


‘e 


we 


derstand, we feel a sort of contempt for them. 
There can be no use in spending any length of 
time with a person you thoroughly understand. You 
know, in advance, just how such-and-such a situation 
will appeal to him, what he will say or do in given 
circumstances. But the man whom you are not 
quite sure of—he is worth while. He may in an in- 
stant flash for you quite a new light on the matter. 
He may bewilder, stagger or disgust you, but he 
does not weary you. 

Women, the wise and charming among them, 
bave always understood this. They recognize the 
power of elusiveness. Throughout the ages they 
have endeavored to shroud themselves in a mystery 
that should baffle the understanding of man. When 


Lepteas. 
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they have succeeded they have been happy. When 
they have failed, m'sery is their lot. Those who 
prate much about being misunderstood are in reality 
those who have been found out. There is very lit- 
tle that her husband does not understand about the 
“misunderstood” wife, and that has been the cause 
of the whole trouble. No happy wife is ever under- 
stood, and the truest basis for holy matrimony is a 
mutual misunderstanding. If further proof be needed 
of this proposition we may point to the fact that it 
is among those who study mankind most and who 
presumably come nearest to understanding human 
nature that the most wretched and dejected people 
Happy is the man who is content 


are to be found. 
to misunderstand and to be misunderstood. 


The Fake of the Simple Life 


By K. 


“Hints for Household Decorating” in the 

Home Journal. She had tried all the “Sug- 
gestions,” bought cretonne and near-silk by the bolt 
and excelsior by the case, till her home was a jumble 
of cozy corners, and “easy” chairs with shirtwaist 
box interiors. The reaction was bound to come, 
and when it came it did it with such a vengeance she 
was easily persuaded to read somebody’s “Simple 
Life.’ The writer, as it happened, wasn’t the least 
bit simple. He reveled in luxury and his real rea- 
som for living in the woods was the evasion of hard- 
hearted lawyers with a determination to collect ali- 
mony, but the sympathetic woman reader did not 
know that and he made a strong impression on her 
open mind. She was tired of mussy ornamentation 
anyhow, and when she read the story of Thoreau and 
his everlasting ornament, without which hoary anec- 
dote no “Simple Life’ would be complete, she brave- 
ly smashed on the hard-wood floor a bisque match- 
safe she had bought only the day before for 15 cents, 
marked down from 29 cents. She had an impulse 
to send a Satsuma vase after the matchsafe, but re- 
flected that the thing was a gift and no matter how 
useless it was she could not bring herself to destroy 
it, particularly as all her sympathies were with the 
Japanese, and just at this crisis it would look as if 
—so she spared the vase and substituted her hus- 
band’s Russian tobacco. jar, which smashed to flinders 
on the tile and made her feel positively heroic. 

“Mary,” she said to the maid a few minutes later, 
“we will not use table napkins to-day, and a little 
breakfast food with a pitcher of ice water and a bowl 
of nasturtiums will be enough for lunch. I have 
concluded to take up ‘the Simple Life.’” 

Mary said “Yes ma’am” with greater deference 
than she usually paid to orders and then stole quietly 
up the back stairs and packed her trunk. She was a 
muscular girl with plenty of courage, but as she said 
to herself, “You never can tell what a daffy one will 
do next.” 

So it happened that when the impressionable lady 
with a predilection for “the Simple Life” assembled 
her family about the luncheon table and rang the 
bell for ice-water, nobody answered and subsequent 
investigation revealed the sad fact that Mary had 
taken French leave in the good old Irish way. 

The soulless head of the house said things about 
that lunch that could never be printed in a family 


S° had grown desperately bored with the 


C. M. 


newspaper, and when ke found the remnants of his 
cherished tobacco jar, the disciple of “the Simple 
Life” was so scared she let him think Mary had 
The children rifled the cooky jar, but 
returned to school with hunger unsatisfied and the 
disciple’s husband observed that he would dine at his 
club, before he slamined the hall door with a bang 
that brought tears to the eyes of the impressionable 
one. But she speedily dried them, remembering 
that tears are trifles and must not be tolerated, and 
slammed doors and husbands’ tempers are likewise 


broken it. 


A Dight Shadow 


BY W. C. STILES 


ING low in the night, sing low, 
S Sweet bird of the folded wing! 


On thy far-off hill where the black pines grow, 


And the mountains their shadows fling; 


While the night dews fall, and the dim stars shine, 


Thou in thy shadow, and I in mine. 


It was flaming dawn of a day, 
And the face of my love was fair, 
And her kiss like the nectarous dew that lay 
In the heart of the bell rose rare; 
And the skies were blue, and the days were long, 
And we loved and lingered, and knew no wrong. 


That ever the heart should cry, 
Or the moon grow dark in the west! 
For they that are fair in the face must die, 
And those we love most and best. 
There is dust in the urn, and the skies are lead, 
And I cannot hear the voice of my dead. 


Sing low on thy far-off hill, 
Sad bird of the slumbrous note! 
Sing soft thy song till my spirit thrill 
Like the plaint in thy crooning throat. 
There are left but the stars on us both to shine, 
Thou in thy shadow and I in mine. 
From the Criterion, 
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mere incidents to be passed over not only in silence, 
but with perfect calm and serenity. She wondered 
if, as a true disciple of “the Life Simple” it devolved 
upon her to wash the dishes and concluded to read 
Thoreau to find out. Thoreau she found interesting, 
although her book said nothing at all about the wash- 
ing of dishes or scrubbing of floors. It did, how- 
ever, contain so much engrossing matter that the chil- 
dren were home from school before she had fairly 
missed them and were clamoring for something to 
eat. She was in a parlor lecture mood by this time 
and she gave them a heart to heart talk on the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of food in general and the people 
who eat it in particular, but Willy kicked a chair 
that had just been freshly jap-a-lacked according to 
directions in “the House Beautiful,” and she found 
herself boxing his ears before she had time to remem- 
ber that chairs are of not the slightest consequence, 
and that your true follower of “the Simple Life” 
doesn’t in the least care whether he sits on a chair 
or stands on his head. 

The children faded away while the impressionable 
lady was lost in thought and they made such a raid 
on the departed Mary’s well-stocked larder that they 
were sick most of the night. The impressionable 
lady tried to remember that illness is a thing to be 
disregarded and treated as if it were not, but just 
the same she administered paregoric and other quiet- 
ing lotions in generous quantities, urged thereto by a 
gruff, unsympathetic voice, brutally declaring that 
if she paid more attention to the children and less to 
her infernal fads there might be a chance for a man 
to get a night’s rest in that house. 

The days that followed were not blissful ones to 
the lady who had “taken up the Simple Life.” Mary 
appeared to be the single servant girl in the whole 
universe who did not object to children and hard- 
wood floors, and no persuasion would induce Mary 
to return to a house where the mistress ordered ice 
water and nasturtiums for lunch. She said in an- 
swer to bribes and entreaties that she was only a 
poor girl, but she didn’t have to work in a “bug 
house.” Nor was Mary the only insurgent. The 
husband of the exponent of “the Simple Life” de- 
clined, in language most forcible and almost inde- 
cent, to subsist on cereals and condensed milk, and 
rising in his wrath and six feet two, demanded the 
return of linen and china to the family board. And 
every time he thought about his precious tobacco jar 
sacrificed to that Thoreau chestnut—well, the storm 
was something awful and the disciple began to rea- 
lize that for a poor woman handicapped by matrimo- 
nial shackles there is small chance for ideals. 

She wished she had known about “the Simple 
Life” in her free and untrammeled girlhood and she 

was an object of pity and commiseration to herself 
when her mother came to pay her a visit. Mother 
wanted to know why the parlor curtains were down 
and was told it was because they were useless ex- 
cept as ornaments, and ornaments kept one’s mind 
off higher things. Mother sniffed and asked “What 
things?” just like that—with disgust in her tone. The 
disciple said by “things” she meant things really 
worth while, and hoped that would settle the matter, 
but Mother persisted. What things are better worth 
while to a woman, she wanted to know (for mother 
is old-fashioned and lives in a country town)—than 
making one’s home a pretty, comfortable place for 
husband and children and friends. “I never,” said 
Mother, “approved of a lot of the mussy trash that 
filled this house. It took a lot of good time and 
‘recious strength and littered the rooms. But so 
long as we are naked cannibals, living in the woods 
‘d eating each other for lunch, it’s my opinion that 
a modern house, fitted for comfort and made as at- 
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tractive as possible, is about the proper requirement. 
I have no patience with extremists anyhow, and we'll 
just re-hang those curtains while I think about it.” 

The exponent of “the Simple Life” looked wor- 

‘d and determined to make a clean breast of it. 
She was so tired of redraping those cozy corners, she 
said, and she had read about Thoreau and his broken 
ornament and about the man who lived in the woods 
in a shack and ate twigs, whenever !t was absolutely 

‘sential to eat at all, which wasn’t often, and she 
made up her mind to go and do likewise. 

Mother heard her through and sighed. This im- 
pressionable daughter was a great trial to her un- 
compromising common sense. - “Some fool writing 
copy-book platitudes,” she answered, “has said that 
‘imitation is the sincerest flattery.” Imitation isn’t 
flattery, for nobody who does a thing worth imitat- 
ing can be flattered by an imitator. The imitator 
is the greatest kind of a fool. Individuality is the 
thing that counts. If it became necessary for you to 
seek a retreat from the haunts of men and women 
you might go into the woods and live on roots of 
trees if you wanted to, but I fail to see where you are 
or the rest of the world would be materially or spir- 
itually benefited. The refinements of civilization 
may be carried to excess. I know they are. You 
have done it yourself by filling your house with tom- 
foolery that was neither useful nor pretty. But the 
other extreme is equally idiotic. If Thoreau wanted to 
smash his flower vase or match-safe or china cup “For 
a Good Child,” that was his affair, but I don’t quite 
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see why all the china dnd crockery in the world 
should be broken because Thoreau was too lazy or 
too busy with other things to dust that historic 
ornament. 

“About all some women are good for is the dust- 
ing of ornaments anyhow. I don’t mean that is 
your case, of course, but you are making the whole 
idea a farce by going to foolish extremes. And mark 
my words, my dear, the people whe write these al- 
luring books are usually well fed, well clothed and 
well housed, if not at their own expense then at 
somebody’s else. Cloth bound recipes on “How to 
be Happy” are not always infallible, any more than 
are recipes for table cookery. Sometimes too much 
spice is recommended or not enough. 
the author isn’t half baked or is a good deal over- 
done. People must live their own lives in the way 
that seems best to them and to the needs of their 
families. They can’t pattern after the lives of oth- 
ers. It’s the imitation nonsense—imitation of luxu- 
ry one can’t afford, and the no less absurd imitation 
one is not obliged to endure, that make a lot of 
trouble. 

“You are not obliged to go on by the day washing 
clothes in order to sympathize adequately with your 
laundress. There are much more sensible means to 
be employed to show your sympathy and your willing- 
ness to help. And there is a whole round world 
of difference between ‘the Simple Life’ and the Life 
of the Simple, though there are a lot of otherwise 
rational humans who are not able to see it.” 


Sometimes 


A Woman’s Weird Confes- 


sions 


Tongue” was in Chicago, and at a reception 

in the Fine Arts Building met a local author- 
ess of note. In a brief confidence behind the ferns 
the lady said this: “I have written four books—and 
no two were fathered by the same man. Ah! You 
are surprised! But surely you must know that 
literature with a woman is purely a matter of sex. 
A woman’s mind works only as her thought germs 
are vitalized by the masculine mind. All women 
who know anything know this, but very few are 
willing to acknowledge it, as all women are liars 
where their own personality is under discussion—all 
but me, and I never told the truth before, because I 


N=: many moons ago the author of “Chicago 


never’ — 

“Cut the introduction,” said the man, “if you are 
not lying now, you will be soon—tell me about how 
and why women write.” 


“Very well; women write for self-expression— 
they conceive ideas and generate them. Generation 
and parturition are in nature painful processes, fol- 
lowed by a peace passing words. In the world of 
mind the conditions are much the same. A thought 
is a parasite—it seizes one, and takes possession of 
her being—she cannot shake it off. So she nurtures 
it, shapes it, moulds it, and finally gives it full ex- 
pression. The number of women who write poems, 
essays and stories—who write because they cannot 
help it—because expression is a law of their na- 
tures—is much larger than the world knows. The 
process is usually secret, as women are often 
ashamed of these day-dreams, regarding them as 


illicit excursions of the unbridled spirit.” 


to Elbert Hubbard 


“But why should a woman be ashamed of what 
she writes?” interrupted the patient listener. 

“If you were not a stupid man you would know 
The man who vitaiizes a woman’s fancies to the 
point of production is very seldom her husband.” 

“Not her husband?” 

“No, marriage is the grave of love. Poetry 1s 


Friendship’s Span 


BY J, OLIVER SMITH 


(If still this earthly life encompasseth), 
Although we know not ocean mount nor mead 
That may be for the hour a resting-place, 
This truth we know, that o’er the dial’s disc 
Of this whole earth, at morn or noon or eve, 


| N every severance of friend from friend 


Love's shadow finger in its ceaseless sweep 
Somewhere points true! 

Nor is it thought too strange a parallel 

To liken life to such unending chain 

Of limitless continuance,—that heaven from earth 
Is not so vast a space as some might deem, 
Perchance some greater circle undefined 

By mortal ken, when crosses once our path, 

And when some intersecting arc is reached; 
Time merges in a vast eternity, 

And souls live on, scarce conscious of the change, 
Yet dimly conscious of a dream of space, 

A journey—a return—a welcome home— 

And friends that wait on the familiar shore! 





born of passion, and when a woman of fine sensibili- 
ties marries, there is a week of wild delight, mingled 
with chagrin and gradually creeping disappointment, 
that soon settles down into passive acquiescense and 
dumb indifference. If the woman is of a certain 
temperament, she grows stout and evolves fatty de- 
generation of the cerebrum. If she is of the artistic 
type, she will grow hollow-eyed, restless, and her 
mind will roam the universe, seeking rest. All the 
time she is a dutiful wife and mother, but still she 
is looking for a man to vitalize her dreams. Now 
and then she meets per ideal man, loves him from a 
distance; her whole family innocent and ignorant 
of her condition. Suddenly, some day she presents 
her poem or her picture—her husband doesn’t pay 
much attention to it—nobody does. The poor 
woman droops for a time—again that restlessness 
comes over her—she goes a-questing, clubs, recep- 
tions, travel; she lectures, recites, goes slumming; 
has her round of charities, she is hungry—hungry 
for romantic, passionate love.” 

“Well, well, if you'll excuse me—there is Presi- 


‘dent Harper looking this way—I must speak with 


him.” 

“One moment,” said the woman, her breath com- 
ing short—‘one moment—why have I told you all 
this? Because you know it already. But I want to 
remind you that you know it, so you will tell married 
people how to keep all that fine sentiment of their 
unmarried days. They love each other—most of 
them, surely! You must explain to them how to 
preserve the beautiful petals of love’s passion 
flower” — 

“See! President Harper is beckoning to me.” 

“Never mind—obiivion is beckoning to Presi- 
dent Harper. You must cease talking about two 
souls that think as one. They never do, nor can; 
excepting in a very vague, poetic way. That is the 
blunder ‘of most married folks—they take the poets 
literally, and clutch each other. No woman wants 
her soul married to a man—she wants him occas- 
ionally for sweet, spiritual communion—but _ all 
souls are individuals, and must ever be. 

“They must be free.” 

“No good and strong woman can be caged—in- 
wardly she resents captivity. We must recognize 
each other’s divinity—that each is a separate per- 
sonality. No man should seek to crush his wife into 
his own way of thinking, and no woman should try 
to own her husband, body and soul. “You should tell 
the women of America that in matrimony the stran- 
gle-hold is barred; and that to sit on a husband is 
not the best way to hold him true; that the advice 
to give a woman who wants to manage a man is 
‘don’t try!’ Legal marriage is .beautiful and right; 
the wisest of expedients—necessary, but the more 
self-reliant each party to the contract is, the bet- 
ter. And the Catholics are right about divorce— 
stupidly right. No woman should ever seek divorce— 
not one time in a million does she better her condi- 
tion. If she does not marry she wanders through 
life, and faces each morning, in her mirror, her grad- 
ually lessening charms. The divorcee is a disgraced 
woman, in this—she nas failed to make her husband 
happy. The sense of failure hovers always over her 
if she lost her husband’s love, it was her fault— 
had she been bigger, and better she would have held 
him, and made a man of him. She thought she 
would find freedom in divorce; but all she gets is 
notoriety, and leers from men who are less than 
men. If she marries again, the chances are she will 
not better her condition. A man is a man, and, even 
in the day-time, all men are manx and maltese. 

“I could have endured either of my husbands— 
I have been divorced twice—but I kept looking for 
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bliss—bliss all the time. The more fool I! Life is 
endurance, and he who endures unto the end, shall 
be saved. 

“When I was with them I kept mental tab on all 
their blunders, lapses and mistakes. Now that I am 
hopelessly and forever separated from them, I con- 
tinually dwell on their good qualities. I got a di- 
vorce from the first to marry the second, and about 
the only difference between the men was the color of 
hair—all. the rest lay in my restless and unreliable 
dissatisfaction. And so, I now see, that whether 
people are good or bad is only a point of view. And 
moreover, I know that most women of nervous, ar- 
tistic temperament would be miserable with any 
man. Misery is a matter of the mind—not a ques- 
tion of environment. 

“Each time I worked myself up into a wrath 
before I got a divorce—as men, who are going to 
kill other men, first get drunk; they are getting 
ready for gun-play. Divorce is gun-play, and the 
loading begins early in the game. I didn’t know my 
marital misery was constitutional—and all my own— 
I blamed it all on them. Yet my misery fits me, I 
have adjusted myself to it until it fits like an old 
shoe. I go to sleep dissatisfied—I face the day in 
gloom. It is always mine—I need it. But a woman 
should ‘have a husband—he is so handy to lay blame 
on. My advice to every woman who is unhappily 
married, is to endure—there is a gratification in that 
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—endure! Die in harness! We live our lives alone 
anyway—we are each separate and distinct personali- 


ties. 
“And yet I think marriage may be ideal. 


privilege, not a matter of rights. 


love is not to be anxious about it. 


find it servitude. 


lived rightly. 


“Why don’t you tell the world that marriage is 
and .that 
a 
woman must be worthy of a great love—otherwise, it 
Above all, tell them that only 
and tell 
them that in order to be great individuals, you 
must cultivate the solitude a part of the time—tell 


only the beginning of life—not its end; 
a man must win his wife every day; and that 
will never be hers. 
great individuals can make great couples; 


them’— 
“President Harper is coming this way!” 


“Oh, President Harper, | was just talking with 
the Colonel here about your ideas on Co-education. 


Lemon-ice? Certainly—oh, thank you.” 


of Millions 


Paris Has a Sensation Full of Romance and Blood 


F the Humbert case (which agitated Paris) and 
| the Marquis de Casa Riera case (which now 

agitates Paris) had come before the public sim- 
ultaneously, Paris would have been hysterical—loco, 
I believe you Western Americans call it. As it is, 
says “St. Martin,” the Argonaut’s Paris correspond- 
ent, the city is in a state of most pleasurable and ex- 
hilarating excitement, the public energetically divid- 
ing its support between the old man, who for years 
has held undisputed the title of Marquis de Casa 
Riera, and the blacksmith who claims that he is the 
real marquis, and that the other is only an impostor, 
and an ex-sea-cook, 


The fight now going on over the title and the 
one hundred million or more francs that accompany 
it, has brought to light romance and tragedy, and 
unravels a story in which occupants of the Spanish 
throne figure. At 
the gay and corrupt court of Isabella, Queen of 
Spain, was Marquis de Casa Riera. He was born a 
peasant, Tomaso Mora, but, being a natural financier, 
he grew rich. Isabella found his money useful, and 
he became at last a grandee and a court chamberlain. 
He married, his wife being a peasant girl, whom he 
had educated for the position she was to occupy. 
But, alas! her training was not altogether perfect. 
There may ‘have been court blood in her veins. At 
any rate, she was a faithless wife—and, worse, her 
first child was a mulatto. The enraged marquis com- 
mitted wholesale murder. He killed the marquise, the 
dusky heir, his negro valet, a fine handsome fellow, 
and another negro servant. ‘Then (so the story goes, 
for this is merely well-substantiated hearsay), ‘he 
confessed all to Queen Isabella. His money out- 


The beginning was in the sixties. 





weighed whatever scruples she may have had, so 
she advised him to flee, which he did, coming to 
Paris. The Madrid palace—the scene of the tragedy 
—was closed, and became kiiown as “The House of 
Silence.” It was demolished a few years ago. 

The marquis brought his wealth to Paris with 
him, bought property here, and built a mansion. 
After the revolution, when the dynasty was restored 
to Spain, he went back, and sat in the senate, to 
which his rank admitted him; but Paris was his 
home. In the seventies he brought here with him 
two men, one of whom was introduced as Don Jose 
Mora, his nephew and heir. The other, Don Alejan- 
dro, was a majordcmo, or steward. 

In 1881 the marquis died. His will proclaimed 
Don Jose Mora his heir. Another and earlier will 
was found, giving the property to a first cousin, an 
old Barcelonan peasant, ninety years old. He made 
no attempt to press his claim, and Mora took pos- 
session. Two months after acquiring the property, 
Mora died, leaving a will in favor of unknown per- 
who have never appeared. Then Alejandro, 
major-domo, this 
will, which made no mention of any brothers, an- 
nounced himself Mora’s brother, therefore an heir. 
He produced another alleged brother, Don Gonzalo. 
Neither of them could show any proofs of his rela- 
tionship to Mora, asserting that the family archives 
had been destroyed in the wars that devastated Spain. 
Our courts are lax in the matter of foreigners’ es- 
tates, so Alejandro Mora became possessor of the 
moneys, lands and other property of the Marquis de 
Casa Riera. There are hints that the notary who 
put him in possession was none the poorer for the 


scns, 


either scorning, or ignorant of, 


transaction. 






Why 
don’t you tell people to place marriage on a high 
chivalric basis, and let communication be a blessed 
The way to keep 
The woman who 
stickles for the word obey is already in rebellion— 
She has sniffed the battle from afar—of her I do not 
speak—I am talking about the big, brave, fine, beauti- 
ffl, honest men and women, who marry for love and 
A woman’s husband should vital- 
ize her thought germs—and could—until she reaches 
her grand climacteric at eighty-four, if they only 


7 . 


Well, after this had all been satisfactorily ad- ‘ 
justed, Gonzalo suddenly and mysteriously died. His 
widow, who had two children, did not claim any 7 
share in the property, because, it is alleged, she had ‘ 
She married a Captain Angelotti. He 
soon after joined the marquis and Mora and Gon- 
Perhaps it was thought that he might prevail 
upon her to smother her conscience. The doubly be- 
reaved widow, known as the Countess Mora, resides 
with her children near Madrid, supported by Ale- 
jandro, third Marquis de Casa Riera, who still lives 
in Paris, in the fine old house where the first mar- 
quis died. Whether he will continue to live there 
is to be seen, for this blacksmith, Pierre Riera, 
claimant to the title end estates, has a moneyed syn- 
dicate backing his claim. 


a conscience. 


zalo. 





The blacksmith says that ne is a blood relative of 
Don Jose Mora, being a son of the real Alejandro, 
who, he says, died in 1978 at Martino de Sarocco. 
He was born in 1823. So was the present marquis 
—so he says. But the blacksmith maintains that he 
was not—that the year of his birth was 1844, and 
that instead of being eighty-one, as he claims, he is 
only sixty. Moreover, it is contended that he (the 
present marquis) shows no trace of high rank in 
either manner or habits, which, considering that he 
had nothing but peasantry for ancestors, would not 
be surprising. 

But Riera has not much tangible evidence that 
he is the son of what he claims is the real Alejan- 
dro. In fact, proof seems to be lacking on all sides. 
The register in which Gonzalo’s death was recorded, 
has disappeared since the trouble commenced. So 
has the register in which figured the death of the 
The mag- 
istrate who says he drew up the notice of his death, 
and several alleged witnesses to it, have been ar- 


man the blacksmith claims is his father. 


rested, for it is claimed that the entry was a for- 
gery. The reporter who discovered the forgery, 
sends word to his paper, the Matin, that he was 
drugged in a hotel in Barcelona, and the documents 
he had, relating to the case were stolen from him. 
This story of the forgery has made the syndicate in- 
tensely angry at the blacksmith, at Abbe Gouverd, 
who represents him (and who has his note for two 
and a half million francs), and at another of the 
blacksmith’s active supporters, one Soulere, who is 
said to have been mixed up in the Humbert case, 
and who has disappeared. Warrants for the arrest 
of the blacksmith and the abbe have been sent here 
from Spain, since which the claimant has not been 































seen. 


Marquis de Casa Riera has twice appeared in 
court in regard to the suit. He is a tall, thin, old 
man, and walks with a gold-headed cane which he 
waved menacingly in order to make his way through 
the crowd that, in anticipation of his coming, had 
assembled on the steps of the Palace of Justice. 
The palace he inhabits is in the midst of large 
grounds in the center of residential Paris, and faces 
the Rue de Berri. It has an immense back garden, 
full of trees, and, in front, a shaded court-yard sepa- 
rates it from the street. The palace is long, low, 
old-fashioned. It is slantingly opposite the palace 
of the late Princess Mathilde. 


The present marquis hotly resists the blacksmith’s 
claim, and says that when the trial occurs, which will 
be soon, he will bring plenty of people from Spain 
to prove that he is Alejandro Mora. I do not think 
it at all impossible that Tomaso Mora, first Marquis 
de Casa Riera, never had a nephew, Alejandro Mora, 
alleged brother of Den Jose Mora, who, two months 
after his succession, ceased to be a marquis—or any- 
thing else. 









The Headless Lady 


a s 


went to stay with friends at a small country 
town in Hampshire, England. 

Now, my mother had always maintained that I 
inherited my share of the Scotch gift of second sight. 
Yet, up to that time I had only once “seen” anything, 
namely, a funeral procession of a hearse and three 
carriages in the middle of a sun-lit road at mid- 
day. This I distinctly watched for the space of 
from three to five minutes, when it vanished, leaving 
the white sunlit road as before. 

The Doctor said I was bilious, and I believed him. 
But what happened in this country house at North- 
wick could scarcely be laid to biliousness. 

I remember, the day I arrived, my friends were 
giving a school treat and garden party in the beauti- 
ful grounds, and I waited on the children besides 
playing tennis and otherwise joining in the festivi- 
ties. I mention this just to show that I was in good 
health and spirits and not at all morbid. 

After the guests were gone, I dressed for dinner 
and came into the drawing-room to find a select 
party of particular friends, some of them staying in 
the house, others for the evening only. The “bad 
quarter of an hour” before dinner was not at all 
bad. We went into the dining-room almost as 
cheerful a company as we came out from it. 

The evening passed in the usual way with music, 
(my friends the Birkes are really musical) light chat- 
ter, and inspection of the many curios and family 
pictures of which the house is full. An old rambling 
country parsonage house it is and has belonged te 
the Birkes for generations, one of the name having 
been the rector of Northwick from time imme- 
morial. The Rev. Tom Birke is twin brother to my 
great chum at school at whose invitation my visit 
was paid. This brother is a clergyman of a rather 
old-fashioned type, eminently kind and genial, though 
possessing under restraint somewhere at the back of 
his mind, a “devil of a temper.” He is a bit of a 
doctor and can treat his parishioners through ordi- 
nary ailments, a bit of a huntsman, more than a bit 
of a gardener, and altogether a parson. I never 
stayed at a more delightful house. Everybody about 
the place take their cue from the Master in friendly 
and protective treatment of all guests, so that the 
moment you set foot within the premises you feel you 
are part and parcel of the family. The house stands 
in five acres of ground wherein grow fruits of all 
kinds, most notably prize strawberries, a great va- 
riety of flowers, chief among them rows of white 
lilies standing like a regiment of soldiers all down 
the garden against a deep red brick wall. Inside the 
house what I liked best was the picture gallery, and 
out of the hundreds of paintings hung there one es- 
pecially took my fancy, that of a lady with silvery 
hair and a lovely face of such transparent whiteness 
that the skin appeared to glisten. She had wonder- 
ful deep violet eyes, which from whatever part of the 
room you viewed them seemed to look right down 
into your own with quite a haunting persistency. 

“What a sweet picture,” I exclaimed, that first 
night after dinner. 

“Yes,” said Em Birke, “you wouldn’t think that 
is the face of a notorious thief, would you? That,” 
she went on with a wave of her hand in imitation of 
the old house-keeper showing tourists over the place, 
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“That is the beautiful Madame de Birke, Lady in 
Waiting at the court of Charles I, who stole the 
ruby necklace of fabulous price belonging to her 
Royal Mistress and was beheaded rather than con- 
fess to the crime. From that day to this the jewels 
have never been seen. Some say the only fabulous 
part of the story is the existence of the rubies, that 
the theft was invented to encompass the death of the 
lady from private motives of jealousy and revenge.” 

“Poor thing, what a shame!” was the general 


comment. 
“She was noted for her loveliness,” continued 
Em. “Her white hair, though she was only twenty- 


six at her execution, her marvelous complexion and 
eyes, made her beauty unique. I for one don’t be- 
lieve she was guilty. Perhaps some jealous rival was 
at the bottom of the tragedy, who knows? Anyhow, 
the Queen was so fond of her it is said she tried to 
save her by declaring that she herself had presented 
the necklace to our ancestress. The most curious 
thing to my mind is the complete disappearance from 
that day to this of the priceless rubies!” 

“Ts that all you know about the lady?” asked one 
of the guests. 


Glastonbury 


SAW thee in a dream of years, 
| I see thee in a mist of tears, 

Avilion, Island of the Blest; 
Ah, would that here I had my rest! 


Thy apple-blossoms, balmy bright, 
Were comfort to a sickly sight, 
Too often hurt by inward woe 

And searching things that none may know; 
To linger on thy haunted knoll 

And hear the cacred legends roll, 
Toll with a faint and phantom chime 
Across the misery meads of Time, 
Would calm the spirit’s tossing sea, 
Lulled as the Lake of Galilee, 

When to the surface of the deep 
Was called the underlying sleep. 


None other way the weary soul 
Shall leave the sound and sigh of dole, 
Than here in iancy to refashion 

Far ages of a purer passion 

Than any that now moves the heart 
In camp or council, church or mart: 
To pour again the mystic mere 
Round Arthur’s grave; again to hear 
The monks their solemn psalms intone 
In dim arcades of carven stone; 

To seek again, ere faith shall fail, 
Achievement of the Holy Grail, 


Such was my vision of the years, 
Now shadowed by a mist of tears, 
Avilion, Island of the Blest; 

Ah, would that here I had my rest. 


Ff. B. Money-Coutts, 








“We know very little,” was the reply, “but quit+ 


_ character 
Enough, 


enough to show the sweet kindness of 
which would account for her popularity. 
also, as I think, to hint, at the secret of her down- 
fall. It is said she was courted by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, but that his attentions were 
repugnant to her for her virtue was as great as hei 
matchless beauty. It is said also, that a certain lady 
who was a prime favorite of the Duke’s lost no op- 
portunity of whispering in his ear anything that 
might fan the flame of his enmity against her rival, 
so envious was she of the unearthly beauty of Mme. 
de Birke. 
further the animosity of the Duke by rescuing a lit- 
tle deaf and dumb lad who was being teased and tor- 
mented into frenzy by one of the great man’s under- 
lings. This boy afterwards became her page, and 
the Duke considered it as a direct insult to himself 
that Madame de Birke, after publicly disgracing his 
man, should walk about court with Dumb Dickie at 
her heels. Thus he became her enemy, and there is 
little doubt in my mind,” concluded Em, “that when 
the ruby necklace disappeared the Duke of Bucking- 
ham pulled the wires so as to wreak his vengeance 
on the virtuous lady who had proved herself too 
strong for him!” 

“How nice it must be to have ancestors,” sighed 
somebody. 

“Yes, haven’t you one who haunts the house?” 
queried someone else. 

“No,” laughed Em. “They are all too consideraie 
of our feelings, or perhaps not considerate enough! 
For nowadays the possession of a Family Ghost is a 
most desirable distinction.” 

“Perhaps you'll tumble across one yet,” said I. 

“Not we!” was Em’s reply. “No ghost could live 
in our house. It is far too cosy and homely. 
cobwebby corners, no secret panels, no underground 
passages, and though the stairs creak in the middle 
of the night they creak comfortably, sounding far 
more companionable than uncanny. In fact, there is 
only one eery thing in the whole place and that has 
nothing to do with a ghost so far as I know. No! 
we never anticipate. Most people discover and laugh 
at it.” 

To our repeated entreaties of “Do tell us!” Em 
would only promise that the first who found it out 
should claim the right to tell all the company. 

Next morning dawned brilliantly fine, and at 
breakfast the fiat went forth—“To work in the hay- 
field.” For in this friendly village everyone during 
haytime or harvest who is of suitable age and ¢a- 
pacity helps in turn those whose crops are ready. 
Nearly all the parish came that morning, and each 
man, woman, or child, whether squire, parson, peas- 
ant, or guest, set to work in real earnest. 


One day our poor ancestress incurred still 


No 


Many of us have never made hay before, and some 
of us tired of it in a couple of hours, finding it back- 
We were just trying to think how 
we might retire gracefully when the not unwelcoine 
sound of the lunch bell which caused a general rush 
for the house. After lunch I struck work and tak- 
ing a book into the garden promptly fell asleep under 
the shade of the magnificent elm trees. Here, later 
on, I was disturbed by a group of hot, tired workers, 
returned from a second spell in the hayfield. They 
exclaimed at my laziness and ordered me off for re- 
freshments. 

Stepping over the sunny lawn and across the siil 
of the drawing-room window, I was blinded by the 
contrasting darkness. This passed in a moment, of 
course, and right in. Halfway down tie 
length of that long room I paused. There was some- 
At least was it someone? 


breaking work! 


I went 


one sitting by the fireplace. 
or—how horrible It was a lady in a mulberry- 
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IAIQUTTS 


Stable Blankets—Made from heavy 
burlap and wool lined—fit perfect- 
ly—regular price $1.25—at..... 95¢ 


5-A heavy duck Stable Blankets, 
with blanket lining—very durable 
and fit perfectly—regular price 
SA OE eas ua oh ces OCs eo $1.65 


5-A “Notaire” Stable Blankets, in ~ 
fancy dark checks and woven with 
double warp extra strong and well 
stayed—English girth web—regu- 
lar price $3.00—at.......... $2.00 AE cee cece es ceeees 


Dark Scotch-plaid wool Horse Blan- 
kets—woven with double warp 
and in dark, rich colors—size 80x84 
inches—regular price $4.50— _ 
Ty iss on aed Sikes bok Meck $3.50 


SALE 


Horse Blankets 


Keep your horse comfortable and save veterinary bills. See how little a good, warm blanket costs if bought in 
Nugents’ basement. Lap Robes, too— a big assortment, for both carriages and automobiles, priced remarkably low. 


Square Horse Blankets, 


heavy stripes—regular 


regular price $7.00—at 


and buckle—these come in dark, 


Scotch wool plaid Horse Blankets 
—very heavy—double weave—size 
84x90 inches—dark, rich plaids— 


OF 


and Lap Robes. 


Double Plush Lap Robes—One side 
dark green and other side black 
—very warm and comfortable— 
regular price $3.75—at.......$2.75 


with strap 


price $2.00 


Superfine double plush Lap Robes— 
One side deep, soft colors in skin 
patterns, and other side black— 
regular price $9.50—at...... $7.25 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











colored dress— a headless lady! She held her head 
on her knee in her hands! In a flash I recognized 
that silvery hair, that transparent skin, those violet 
eyes! You will think it strange, but something in 
the wonderous eyes as they gazed into mine kept me 
from screaming or fainting. As I stood I looked at 
the place where the head should have been and saw 
that it had been cut off close to the trunk. Not an 
inch of neck was showing there, but a ring of blood 
gleamed red where the executioner’s axe had pressed. 
Blood, did I say? No! a necklace of glinting rubies, 
each stone emitting a fiery light, each jewel set in a 
link of old-fashioned, gold. Perhaps it sounds un- 
likely that I should have noticed every detail in the 
few moments I stood there, and yet I did. If I only 
glance at a passing figure in the street I have the 
faculty of remembering clearly color and fashion of 
all that figure wears. It is is an instantaneous flash- 
light photograph of what is before me fixed itselé 
on my brain. 

Well, as I gazed, the lady raised her hand and 
drew off the necklace. As I saw the glitter of the 
rubies in that subdued light I could well believe in 
their fabulous price. The next moment I found my- 
self idiotically staring at an empty arm-chair up- 
holstered in mulberry-colored brocade. Neverthe- 
less, to my eyes the chair still preserved the shape 
and appearance of the Headless Lady. I laughed a 
little at myself and went on through the house to 
the kitchen for a jug of the cook’s famous iced lemon 
squash. 

At first I thought I would return another way, 
but forced myself to go as I had come by the draw- 
ing-room, The chair still bore the resemblance I had 
noticed, but the lady was not there. As I stepped 
from the window of the cool dark room into the daz- 
zling light outside I felt quite steady and calm and 
almost thought I must have imagined the figure, al- 
though at the same time I knew I had not. Any- 
how, I set down the tray of jug and glasses without 
a jingle and only Em remarked that I looked white 
and said that I must have tired myself haymaking. 

That evening in the drawing-room I said to Em-— 
“Why does everybody shun that seat?” pointing tu 
the mulberry-colored chair. “I ‘have noticed,” said 
I, “that some of your guests approach it as if to sit 
down, but change their minds. Others seat them- 
selves for a while and after fidgeting a few moments 
rise and walk away. No one sits in the chair for 
long.” 


“Have you tried it yourself?” said Em. 

“Oh, no!’ I replied, shuddering. Em _ laughed, 
and raising her voice, announced, “Miss Fraser has 
found the one uncanny spot in our house. It is in 
this room. Shall we play at searching for it, Miss 
Frazer, to say when we are “hot” or “cold?” 

“No!’ I cried. “T’'ll tell you! that chair is the 
place, and Em Birke is the one to explain why no 
one will sit there.” 

“Well,” said Reg Webster, “I tried, but it was 
so beastly uncomfortable I soon gave it up.” 

“Now, I found the chair all right,” said Tommi: 
Crookes, but felt so deuced queer myself that I left 
it jolly quick.” 

So they testified. Not one knew why, but either 
themselves or the chair proved so uncomfortable that 
they left it empty after a short trial. 


Em quite enjoyed the situation, laughing gleefully 
at the sensation she caused on declaring—“No one 
ever understands why, but it is always the same, no 
one ever sits long in that chair. We call it the Head- 
less Lady! Curiously enough, however, it is up- 
holstered and whatever firm has the upholstering 
that chair never loses the resemblance to a headless 
lady. Just notice. The back curves exactly like a 
pair of shoulders slightly indented where the neck 
would come. The arms give the idea of a seated 
figure at rest. One can almost imagine that the 
head—” 


“Don’t, Em, don’t?” cried 1, for I could not bear 
the frivolous rattle. Everybody turned to look at 
me, 

“She’s going to faint!” 

“Give her air.” 

“Get some water,” they gasped. 

“Jean!” cried Em, shaking me by the arm, “what 
is the matter? Why do you stare so? Do you see 
anything? What can you see? It’s only a chair.” 


“T see,” replied I in a low voice which even to my- 
self did not sound like mine, “f see what I saw this 
afternoon. There is a headless lady in that chair! 
She is the luckless Madame de Birke your ances- 
tress. She sits nursing her white head in her 
hands. The beautiful eyes look straight into mine. 
Round the place where her poor neck was severed 
from her body gleams the ruby necklace of fabulous 
price, glinting like drops of blood. As I look she 
raises her right hand and draws off the necklace. 
With the stones glittering in her palm she leans for- 


ward slightly and, and—and drops her hand—drops 
—her—” 

“Wake up, Jean! Jean! Open your eyes! It’s all 
right” Em’s voice was the next thing I knew. For 
the first and only time in my life I had fainted clean 
away. 

Of course they put me to bed with soothing mix- 
tures and good advice about not getting up in the 
morning. They were convinced I had had a sun- 
stroke in the field, but I was right enough. 

In the middle of the night something woke me 
suddenly. Something impelled me to get up and, 
slipping on my dressing gown, go into Em’s room 
with a lighted candle. Inexorably rousing her, I 
made her follow me. Down the stairs, through the 
hall, past the picture gallery, into the drawing-room. 
Here she would have turned back had I not forced 
her to come on. I felt her shudder as she exclaimed 
under her breath: 

“Jean, are you mad!” 

I led her to the mulberry-colored chair, set the 
candle on the floor near by, placed her opposite, and 
myself took the Headless Lady’s seat. Em was ter- 
rified! She told me so afterwards. 

“Now watch!” said I. “This is how Madame de 
Birke was sitting hclding her silvery head on her 
knee,” and I placed my hollowed hands, palms up- 
ward as if holding a round object on my lap. 

“Then she raised her right hand thus, and took 
off the necklace. She brought down the jewels held 
in her palms like this.. She leaned slightly forward, 
so. She dropped her hand, so, towards the right leg 
of the chair. Still stooping forward she felt under 
the ridge of the seat and touched the inner edge of 
the top rim of ornament running around the leg, like 
that.” 

I had spoken half unconsciously, as if hypnotized, 
and was as electrified as Em when at my touch the 
chair leg fell apart in two hollow halves, leaving an 
iron rod for support, and on the carpet trickled, drop 
by drop, the gleaming blood-red rubies of the famous 
necklace. There it lay, every stone glittering with 
a fiery ray in the candlelight, each jewel set in an 
old-fashioned link of gold. 

The rest of the night we sat talking in Em’s 
room, and of the glorious sensation we created at 
breakfast next morning words are too poor to tell. 
But, I have never yet found the Doctor hardy 
enough to attribute this example of my “seeing” 
power to biliousness, 
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LATEST DISCOVERIES AT SUSA 
BY A. VAN BRANTEGHEM. 


When through the enlightened liber- 
ality of the Shah the whole of Persia 
was thrown open to France as a field 
for scientific research, no better place 
could have been chosen for carrying 
out the archeological part of the great 
work than the tell covering the spot 
where Susa once stood, and which has 
been explored now for the last seven 
years by the French delegation under 
M. de Morgan, Father Scheil, M. Lam- 
pre, and their learned staff. 

The excavations, conducted in the 
most scientific and methodical manner, 
have yielded already such a harvest as 
no enterprise of a similar kind, public 
or private, can boast of, ever since man 
began to interrogate the soil as to his 
early history. The code of laws which 
King Hammurabi of Babylon has had 
engraved on a huge block of diorite 
nearly four thousand years ago—when 
Abraham must still have been alive, 
and full three centuries before Moses 
—is one of those monuments which 
mark an epoch in the history of civili- 
zation: its discovery alone would be 
sufficient to put M. de Morgan’s 
achievements on a rank by themselves. 

Up to four or five years ago, the only 
Susa with which we were tolerably well 
acquainted was the Achemenid Susa, as 
connected with Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, 
and their successors, down to Alexan- 
der of Macedonia. Of Shushan, the 
Elamite Susa, and of Elam itself, we 
scarcely knew anything at all, beyond 
the scanty information in Genesis xiv. 
relating to one of Elam’s periods of 
power at the end of the third millen- 
nium B. C.—and the fierce account of 
its overthrow by Sennacherib and As- 
surbanipal in the course of the seventh 
century, as supplied by the two power- 
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ful Assyrian conquerors’ songs of vic- 
tory. All this is changed now, and 
Father Scheil is fully justified in pre- 
facing his publication of* the inscrip- 
tions found by the delegation with the 
words: “Jci commence lUhistoire du 
pays d’Elam.” In fact, these four vol- 
umes of cuneiform texts, deciphered, 
translated and published by the learned 
Dominican between 1900 and 1904, give 
us already a nearly uninterrupted sketch 
of the many vicissitudes through which 
Elam has passed, from the beginning of 
the fourth millennium B. C, down to 
Cyrus and the Achemenids; they make 
us witness under the vivid light of con- 
temporary documents the everlasting 
struggles between the mixed peoples of 
Anzan and Shushan and their Chal- 
dan and Assyrian neighbors—and their 
respective periods of domination and 
subjection—through a series of govern- 
ors (patesis or sukkals) and kings—be- 
ginning with Ourilim, who was patesi 
of Shushan towards 3800 B. C., down 
to Nabu-naid, the last king of Babylon 
and Susa, dethroned by Cyrus in 539 
B.C: 

Together with these historical texts, 
engraved on clay, on stone, or on metal, 
the soil of Shushan has been yielding 
an uncommonly rich harvest of works 
of art and craft of every description, il- 
lustrating and completing the written 
evidence. Most of the sculptures have 
got their own inscriptions, bearing 
witness as to the events which the mon- 
uments record, and sometimes as to 
their own fortunes. Such is the case 
with the magnificent stone relief of 
Naram-Sin—perhaps the finest piece of 
sculpture ever found outside Hellas— 
which has got a double inscription, one 
in Semitic Chaldean, contemporary 
with the stela itself, and relating its 
erection by the powerful king who ruled 
over Chaldean Agade towards 3750 B. 
C., the other in Anzanite, recording the 
transfer of the monument to Shushan 
2,600 years later, by King Shutruk Na- 
hunte of Anzan-Shushan (twelfth cen- 
tury B. C.), who dedicated it to his 
god in Shushinak as a trophy of his 
victories over Babylon and Chaldza.— 
It so happens, however, that till last 
year the greater part of the more im- 
portant works of art unearthed were 
spoils of war, carried home from 
abroad like the stela of Naram-Sin and 
the Code of Mammurabi itself, by the 
masters of Elam, and taught us little 
about Elamite art proper. Last win- 
ter’s campaign has turned the scales by 
bringing to light a series of monuments 
of paramount importance, the purely 
Elamite origin of which cannot be 
doubted. 


Prominent among all, as a master- 
piece of art in itself, stands the bronze 
life-size statue of Napir asu, wife of 
King Untash GAL, who reigned over 
Anzan and Shushan towards the six- 
teenth century B. C. The _ statue, 
which is complete but for the head and 
left arm, is identified by a cuneiform 
inscription in Anzanite language, which 
Father Scheil interprets as follows: 


“I (am) dame Napir asu, 

wife of Untash GAL. 

I, dame Napir asu, wife of Untash 
GAL (say): 

he who should take hold of my statue, 
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he who should carry it away, he who 
(my) inscription 

should destroy, he who my name 

should scratch out, o king god GAL, 
o Kiririsha 

o In Shushinak the great! 
may he be damned! o Nahhunte sub- 
lime! 

may he not acquire a name, progeny 
may he 

not obtain! upon him o Beltiya! 

o gods powerful and great! 

may you dart! 

This is the offering of Napir asu: 

60 qa of bread, 130 a jug 
of brewed drink.” . ‘ 

The queen is shown standing, her el- 
bows close to the body, and ‘her arms 
folded over the waist, bending slightly 
forward in a most easy and natural at- 
titude. Her dress is rather compli- 
cated: it consists first of a long gown 
of some costly stuff, studded all over 
with minute ring-shaped ornaments, 
representing embroidery, or perhaps 
small golden spangles sewn on the tis- 
sue; the gown has short sleeves, end- 
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ing a little above the elbow, and fits 
tight on the bust and upper part of the 
arms; it broadens out, bell-shape, un- 
der the waist, and is trimmed below 
with a very high fringe with thick un- 
dulated locks forming a sort of flounce 
terminated at the top by an embroid- 


ered stripe. Below the waist, the 
gown is concealed half-way down at the 
back and sides under a short skirt of 
light fabric plaited into straight ‘chan- 
nelled folds; in front, slightly to the 
left, a broad richly-embroidered sash, 
trimmed on the right side with a thick 
twisted fringe, comes down as far as 
the flounce from under the folded arms. 
The upper part of this sash is doubled 
back at the waist, and ends with a 
fringe, apparently of the same material 
as the main one, but with locks grad- 
ually lengthening from the inner to the 
outer side, thus giving it the appear- 
ance of a broad triangular wing, bent 
to the right. The inscription is en- 
graved in the right corner, between 
the sash and the flounce. On the shoul- 
der, a piece of jewelry, perhaps a large 
pin, with a seven-leaved palmette at 
one end, holds an embroidered stripe— 
very likely adorned also with jewelry 
—which runs straight along the upper 
part of the arm, and twists round the 
naked elbow. The lady wears four 
plain bracelets on her right arm, near 
the wrist, and three rings on the-annu- 
lar of her left hand. The whole ap- 
pearance of the dress is wonderfully 
like a dress of our days, and quite un- 
like anything else in antique art. 

The artistic merits of the statue are 
of the very highest order, combining 
as they do sincerity, truth to nature 
and style, to a degree hardly known in 
any other piece of sculpture found as 
yet in Chaldza or Assyria. Notwith- 
standing the sad mutilations it has suf- 
fered, 1t gives a wonderfully vivid im- 
pression of life, akin to the one one 
feels before those two other master- 
pieces of naturalistic art, widely dif- 
ferent as to time and country: the 
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Scribe at the Louvre and the Chario- 
teer from Delphi. The workmanship 
is quite on a par with these in zsthetic 
merits, and shows a complete mastery 
over all the secrets of bronze-casting. 
An interesting peculiarity must be 
noted: the statue was cast hollow, but 
Queen Napir asu, probably not relying 
exclusively on the imprecations in the 
inscription to keep away robbers and 
plunderers, took the precaution of hav- 
ing a kernel of bronze cast inside the 
frame, which now forms one solid mass 
of metal, weighing 1,780 kilos, or 
about one ton and three-quarters, This 
tremendous weight prohibited Assurba- 
nipal’s soldiers from carrying the statue 
away as a whole, when they sacked and 
plundered Shushan in 640 B. C.—but 
did not prevent them from chopping 
off as much of tae metal as they could, 
viz., the head, left arm and shoulder, 
and portions of the lower part of the 
dress, 

The process of bronze-casting on a 
big scale seems to have formed a spec- 
ial feature of Elamite craft. | Whilst 
no large cast-bronze monument has 
ever been found either in Chaldza or in 
Assyria, the present excavations have 
already brought to light, besides Queea 
Napir asu’s statue, four other bronzes 
of exceptional size and unquestionable 
Elamite origin. Two 
sanctuary stiles, one over fourteen, the 
other about eight feet long, in the 


.shape of round columns with rectangu- 


lar butt-ends, the shafts being respec- 
tively seven and nine and a half inches 
in diameter. The shortest and thick- 
est one, unearthed last winter, sup- 
ported originally several figures—also 
in bronze—fixed upon the shaft, but of 
these mere stumps are to be seen now. 
They both bear long dedicatory inscrip- 
tions in Anzanite, of which only the one 
on the first stile discovered has been 
deciphered, the other one not having 
been cleaned yet. This _ inscription 
shows the stile as having been erected 
by Shilhak In Shushinak, king of An- 
zan-Shushan, to replace a similar stile 
which “the ancient kings had wrought 
and placed (in the temple), and 
(which) had gone to ruin.” Snilhak 
In Shushinak is the second son and 
successor of King Shutruk Nahhunte, 
whom I have already mentioned in con- 
nection with Naram-Sin’s stela and 
Hammurabi’s Code, and who estab- 
lished the supremacy of Elam over Ba- 
bylon and Chaldza towards the end of 
the twelfth century B. C.  Shilhak In 
Shushinak’s inscription shows that the 
casting of large bronze monuments 
must have been practiced at Shushan 
from time immemorial: on the one 
hand, bronze does not “go to ruin” in 
a few years or even centuries—on the 
other the list of “ancient kings” whose 
buildings Shilhak In Shushinak _ re- 
stored—recorded in another of his in- 
scriptions—goes back as far as Idadu 
I, who ruled over Anzan-Shushan 
during the early part of the fourth mil- 
lennium B. C. The second stile has 
very likely been dedicated by the same 
king, as the inscription when deciphered 
would probably show. 

The next large bronze is a huge ob- 
long sacrificial table or altar (nearly 
five feet long) encircled within the 
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folds of two big serpents, and supported 
by five figures, unfortunately mutilated 
beyond recognition. © No inscription is 
to be seen on what remains of it now, 
but it very likely belongs to the same 
time as the stiles, and may be the “tet- 
in” or altar referred to in Shilhak In 
Shushinak’s inscription as having been 
restored by him together with the 
stile. 

Last among the big Elamite bronzes 
an important fragment, a little oyer 
three feet long, of a very large relief 
with an Anzanite inscription mutilated 


also, and giving no key as to its exact 
date, which may be any time between 
Untash GAL and Shilhak In Shushinak. 
The mutilations which these bronzes 
have undergone afford a striking illus 
tration of Assurbanipal’s savage 
boasts of plunder and destruction as 
recorded in the inscription in the Brit- 
ish Museum.—From the London Sat- 
urday Review, 
eh oh ob 

When passing behind a street car look 
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DRAMATIC 
DOCKSTADER’S MINSTRELS. 

Dockstader’s Minstrels at the Century 
present a feast of entertainment hard 
to beat and the crowds. that have been 
attracted suggest a good’s week’s busi- 
ness for the company. Dockstadcr is 
inever old. In fact, he is spontaneously 
funny and he always has something that 
tis a hit.. His Eastern coon song, “Dar’s 
\a Dark Man Comin’ with a Bundle,” is 
‘the piece de resistance on this visit and 
it is about the funniest negro melody 
‘heard here for some time. And Dock- 
'stader knows how to sing to the best 
‘advantage. The whole company are 
“cards.” With Carroll Johnson, Neil 
O’Brien, William H. Hallett, Matt 
Keefe, Eddie Leonard and Manual Ro- 
main aiding in the fun making there 
is no chance even for a pessimist to 
escape a laugh at the Century this week. 
‘There will be plenty of performances, 
so that no one need worry about missing 
the show. Arrangements were made for 
four matinees in addition to the regular 
night shows. Next. week the popular 
‘Ezra Kendall in “Weather Beaten Ben- 
‘son” will be the attraction at the Cen- 
tury. Seats for this attraction will be 
‘on sale to-day (Thursday). 
ms 

AT THE OLYMPIC. 

“Bén Hur” continues to receive im- 
'menseé patronage at the Olympic. It 
‘will remain three weeks longer and the 
‘management thinks the engagement will 
wind up as it began, with great busi- 
ness. The audiences have taxed the 
‘capacity of the Olympic at all perform- 
ances and this has been the case for six 
consecutive weeks. Friday of this week 
a special matinee will be given in order 
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to relieve the strain and to give the 
afternoon theater goers as much oppor- 
tunity as possible to see the piece. 

When the “Ben Hur” engagement 
ceases the Olympic will present Viola 
Allen, whose Shakesperean revival has 
been such a great success. 

oh 
THE IMPERIAL. 

Miss Blanche Bates, who has been 
entertaining St. Louis theatre-goers in 
“The Darling of the Gods,” with such 
success, will within a fortnight be seen 
in several new pieces at the Imperial. 
She is now rehearsing Ibsen’s “Hedda 
Gabler,” which is to be first presented. 
In this play Miss Bates will assume 
the title role. Subsequently she will 
appear in “Madame Butterfly,” one of 
Mr. Belasco’s own’ productions, and 
“My Aunt’s Advice.” These plays prob- 
ably will be special matinee attractions. 
The present attraction at the Imperial 
has not as yet shown any evidence of 
a decline in popularity. The audiences 
are both large and select. 

ele 
“THE GIRL FROM DIXIE.” 

With Genevieve Day in the title role, 
“The Girl from Dixie” opened to crowd- 
ed houses at the Grand Opera House 
and there is reason to believe the week’s 
business will be up to the top notch. 
“The Girl from Dixie” in the hands of 


' the present company has been a great 


success throughout the South and West. 
It was here earlier in the season and 
proved quite popular with St. Louis the- 
ater goers. Miss Day was an especial 
favorite. And she deserves the ad- 
miration, both for her looks and her 
theatrical knowledge. Other capable 
persons in the cast who will be remem- 


bered for their good work are Charles 
K. French, Clifford Leigh, Thomas Ke- 
ough, Charles Scheffer, Arthur Earnest, 
Elwood Duncan, Olga May, Julia Brink 
and Helen French. The attraction for 
next week will be to the liking of the 
Grand’s patrons. Nat M. Wils will ap- 
pear in “The Son of Rest.” Every one 
is familiar with this vehicle and with 
Wils’ work, so that it is not necessary 
to go into details about the piece or the 
leading character. It is sufficient to say 
the entertainment will be first-closs. 
ah 
THE STANDARD. 

Sheridan’s City Sports are giving 
Standard patrons a rare spread of goo] 
burlesque and vaudeville this week. 
The olio includes acts by the Barrett 
brothers, Mills and Beecher, the Pan- 
American Four; Ali, Hunter and Ali; 
Adelaide Marsden, Shaeffer, Stillwell 
and Schaeffer. The closing feature is 
a musical extravaganza called “Our 
New King.” 

oh 


KIRALFY’S “LOUISIANA.” 

World’s Fair visitors and regulars 
are keeping the Odeon, where Kiral- 
fy’s big production is housed, well filled 
these days. The radium dance, pony 
ballet and the score of other unique 
features of the spectacle continue to 
please the audiences. Miss Grace Bel- 
mont, who sings the role of Civiliza- 
tion, has been constantly growing in 
public favor and never fails to receive 
a good hand from the audiences. 

eb 
AT MUSIC HALL, 

Hayes’ “Louisiana” will soon be on 
the road. The big production that has 
done such remarkable business in St. 


Louis in the past several months is 
not undergoing any deterioration on this 
account, however. In fact, Music Hall 
is still a popular place with St. Louis 
theater goers and music lovers. New 
features are added whenever or wher- 
ever feasible. The singing of “The 
Star Spangled Banner” by Columbia, 
which was a new feature of the past 
week, was enthusiastically received. The 
date of the departure of “Louisiana” 
has not as yet been decided upon, but 
Manager Jannapoulo who went East 
recently, arranged for its itinerary. 








A New Departure 


WATCHES 


We have just placed on sale a 
complete line of watches in ster- 
ling silver, gun metal and French 
enameled cases. 


Every Watch absolutely guaran- 
teed for time keeping qualities. 


As an introductory price, we 
quote the following: 


Sterling Silver Chatelaine Watch- 


OM Kewe pt Aeti - $2.98 each 
Genuine Gun Metal Chatelaine 
watches ceeee eevee + 82.98 each 


Genuine French Enameled Watch, 
with chatelaine pins complete, in 
VGIVOt CONOR oc ae ee ce $4.98 each 


All of our watches are covered by 
the broadest possible guarantee. 


The lALAGE 


512 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS PILLED PROMPTLY. 
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SOCIETY 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Morris and 
son, Wells, and Mrs. E. W. Blish, have 
given up their aparments at the Mon- 
ticello Hotel and taken a suite at The 
Buckingham. 

A marriage in which St. Louis and 
Washington society, as well as the 
United States Army set were deeply 
interested, was celebrated at the Capi- 
tal on October 27 last. The bride was 
Miss Elizabeth van Cortlandt Parker, 
daughter of Col. James Parker, U. S. 
A., who is now resident of St. Louis, 
but who formerly was located at Wash- 
iigton. The bridegroom was Mr. Ro- 
land Lyman of Boston. The ceremony 
was performed in the Church of Epi- 
phany, Washington, in the presence of 
a distinguished company, representing 
the social life of Boston, New York, 
Washington and St. Louis. The bride’s 
cousin, Bishop Whitehead, of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa., officiated. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Alice Gordon Parker, the 
cousin of the bride; Miss Mabel Ly- 
man, the sister of the bridegroom; 
Miss May Vaughn and Miss Elfreda 
Roosevelt, of Boston; Miss Christine 
Roosevelt of New York and Miss Hel- 
en Bell, of this city. All carried large 
bouquets of bride roses. Miss Elean- 
or Parker, sister of the bride, was 
maid ot honor, and wore a dress sim- 
ilar to the other maids, but entirely of 
Blue, with blue and white hat. Among 
the guests at the wedding breakfast 
were: Mr. Arthur Lyman, of Boston, 
the bridegroom’s father, and the Miss- 
es Lyman, Mrs. Sears, the Misses 
Sears, and Mr. Richard Sears, Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Schier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr, Mr.-and Mrs. 
Cortlandt Parker, the grandparents of 
the bride; Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Wayne Parker, Mrs. William Beek- 
man, and Mrs. Emlen Roosevelt were 
some of the guests from New York. 
Miss Alice Roosevelt represented the 
White House. Other guests were: 
Gen, Chaffee, Gen. and Mrs. Gillespie, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, and 
Mrs. Oliver, Miss Oliver, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Bell, Miss 
Emily Mason, Mr. and Mrs, J. B. Hen- 


Holland Shades 


Re-Laundered. 











Private residences, clubs and ho- 
tels will do well to get particulars 
from us concerning the cleaning of 
Holland Shades, before discarding 
old and ordering new shades. Soiled 
Shades do not look nice from the 
street. They will look the same 
as new when we have done them, 
ond they will hang straight. 

Ask for particulars by mail or 


over either phone. 


Excelsior Laundry, 


NOTED FOR 


Fine Collar, Cuff and Linen Work. 
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The 


derson, Jr, Mrs Archibald Hopkins, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Berry, and the 
Misses Berry. 

St. Louis society has recently learned 
of the engagement of Miss Anna Gay 
Butler, daughter of the late Lawrence 
Lewis Butler, and sister of Mrs. Wyat 
Shallecress and Mrs, John Ewens of St. 
Louis, to Mr. Richard Cheatham Plat- 
er, of Nashville, Tenn. The ceremony 
will take place in the near future. The 
marriage will unite two well-known 
families. On the paternal’ side Miss 
Butler is the great-granddaughter of 
Nelly Custis, and Mr. Plater is related 
to several of the oldest families in the 
South. He is a prominent banker and 
clubmau, 

Among the passengers who are sail- 
ing to-day from New York on the pop- 
ular Hamburg-American Liner 
“Moltke,” are Mrs. Henry S. Priest, 
Miss Jeanette Priest, Miss Anna May 
Priest end Mr. Wells Blodgett Priest of 
4320 Westminster place. Their desti- 
nation is Paris. Mrs. Mary F. Howard 
of 370 Walton avenue, and her daugh- 
ters, the Misses Adele and Lucile How- 
ard, are sailing on the same vessel to 
Hamburg. 

ak ab ch 

“Harold has often told 
Grayce, “that he would like to lay the 
world at my feet.” 

“Yes,” responded Gladys, “he has 
often mentioned to me that they are 
big enough.” 

But Grayce has since bought her 
shoes at Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, and 
her feet are now the envy of all. 

ek <b 
BUSINESS AT THE ALPS 


There is no let up in the business at 
the Tyrolean Alps at the World’s Fair 
grounds. The people keep coming to 
the popular resort just as they did early 
in the Fair season. Everyone likes the 
place. They like the music which the 
highly trained orchestra under Karl 
Komzak or Max Bendix’s direction, 
furnishes and they never fail to enjoy 
the mountain slide and the scenic rail- 
way. The Alps is certainly an immense 
attraction. The number of persons that 
are fed there every day would make 
a good big army. The most perfectly 
appointed restaurant and buffet in the 
country are in the Alps and the food 
refreshments supplied are the best in 
the market. If you go to the Fair 
don’t forget the Alps. A visit here is 
full of fun and comfort. 

ak ab eb 

A well known Philadelphia banker 
began six months ago the custom of 
giving his wife a book full of blank 
checks which he had properly signed. 
“You are welcome to use these as you 
see fit,” he said, “but I want you to 
write on, the stubs just what each 
check went for. Then, at the end of 
the six months, I’ll look over the stubs.” 
The other day the six months came to 
an end and the husband began his 
inspection. “You say here,” he said, 
“that check 272, for $25, went for 
church expenses. What church expenses 
are these?” “A new Easter bonnet,” 
the woman replied. 

ak ols ce 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, was the 


me,” said 
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WE GIVE MEN 


garments exclusively here. 


in wear and comfort. 


gans. 








UNDERWEAR THEY HAVE WANTED 


Few stores in the great cities of our country have so thoroughly 
given the study of men’s underwear the careful attention we give, 
therefore we kiiow men’s requirements. 


Knowing their wants, we have provided so liberally; it covers the 
entire field of textiles, weights, qualities and sizes, also many special 


Our underwear advice is a guarantee of satisfactory results, both 
Your particular requirements are assured. 


Linens, Silks, Ramie, unshrinkable Wools, Wools with Silk, Silk 
and Lisles, Mercerized Garments, Sea Island Cottons and Balbrig- 
Complete lines of Union Suits in all textiles. 


Prices range from $1 to $12 the garment. 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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victim of two mischievous American 
girls, who filled his brain with slang in 
the pretense of teaching him English. 
The result was that one evening he 
gave a certain charming and rather con- 
ventional hostess something of a shock. 
“I hope you are very well, Herr Kreis- 
ler,” she said graciously, as she greeted 
her distinguished guest. “Oh, yes,” de- 
clared Herr Kreisler. “And you? I 
hope you are hot stuff also, madam!” 
ck es 

The late General Allen served with 
distinction in the Civil War, and his 
war time reminiscences were amusing. 
He was describing one day a time when 
the soldiers’ pay had been in arrears. 
"A young Westerner, full of bragga- 


docio,” he said, “walked up to his 
captain during the temporary trouble, 
saluted and said sternly: ‘Three words 
with you, Cap.’ ‘Well,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘what are they?’ ‘Money or dis- 
charge.’ The captain smiled grimly. 
‘Four with you,’ he said. ‘Well?’ 
‘Neither one nor t’other.’” 
eb a 

He—‘What do you want a hundred 
dollars for now?” 

She—“I am to read a paper before 
the club on “Economy in Dress,” and I 
haven’t a gown fit to wear.” 

ok ch ee 

Through sleeping cars to Denver, via 
Union Pacific. Tickets and reservations 
at 903 Olive street, 
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NEW BOOKS 
‘THE TRAGEDY OF SAUL.” 
Lewis A. Storr’s drama, “The Tra- 
gedy of Saul,” has recently issued from - 


the press of G. W. Dillingham and 
Company, of New York. The familiar 
biblical story considerably embellished, 
yet closely adhered to, is told in all its 
higher passages in blank verse. Saul 
is of course the central figure in the 
story, and the author has drawn what 
appears to be a strong dramatic pic- 
ture of Israel’s first king. He is pic- 
tured as a man neither imbecile nor 
insane, nor yet deliberately vicious, but 
one who, gradually overmastered by 
the sense of declining power, plunges 
into fits of melancholy and desperation, 
and becomes eventually a morbid fatal- 
ist. The celebrated witch of En-D’or 
scene is introduced with great effect. 


cb 


A BOOK ON SIAM. 

A reliable volume about “The King- 
dom of Siam” is one of the fruits of 
the St. Louis Exposition. It is issued 
under the auspices of that nation’s Min- 
istry of Agriculture, and _ ‘contains 
chapters contributed by high officials in 
different departments of the government 
service on the structure of the Siamese 
government and its way of conducting 
affairs, of the country itself and the 
life of the people. There are more than 
fifty interesting illustrations from photo- 
graphs of the Siamese nobility, Siamese 
scenes, etc. A. Cecil Carter, secretary 
general of the Royal Commission, is 
the editor of the volume. 


oh 
“THE SPECIALIST.” 

John Lane publishes a novel called 
“The Specialist,” by A, M. Irvine, which 
tells a story of the hopes and fears 
and ultimate triumph incident to a dar- 
ing surgical operation. The tale is one 
of continuous interest and the touch 
throughout is light. Through the 
course of the tale the figure of the 
Specialist is dominant, and whether in 
his busy consultation room in private 
conference over the momentous issues 
with his patient or in his more personal 
relations with the group of people the 
novelist brings under his care, or again 
in debate with his more cautious col- 
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This Will 
Be The 


A YEAR OF WHICH 
WILL BE INCLUDED 


name and address. 


Four Portfolio Sections, 


THE SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


The International Studio Series op yorasie paintinas 
of Water Color Reproductions 


Before the advance in price, which will shortly be made on remaining copies. 
a Representative and Beautiful Series of EXACT FAC-SIMILE PLATES; 
each containing 16 reproductions; 
not be reprinted in any form, and is supplied only in conjunction with 


“The International Studio” 


Monthly Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


FREE! 


are interested J] shall be glad to send full particulars of this Special Offer on receipt of Coupon with your 


The . 
International Studio, 
The Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 


LAST OPPORTUNITY 


For Readers of THe Mirror 
_ to Secure Copies of 


OF 


By Famous Artists 


This is 
issued in 
is strictly limited and will 


It is impossible to describe the Water Colors 
of the Magazine in a brief advertisement; if you 


The International Studio, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send particulars of your Special Offer to 
readers of THE MIRROR, 
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league, who recommends against the 
daring attempt at saving life, he con- 
trols the course of events and adds to 
the happiness of the lives about him. 
The story altogether is out of the ordi- 
nary. Its price is $1.50. 
al 
“QLD LOVE STORIES RE-TOLD.” 

In a volume entitled “Old Love Sto- 
ries Re-told,” Richard Le Gallienne 
presents in addition to papers which he 
has been contributing to the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine two new essays: 
“Keats and Fanny Browne” and “Abe- 
lard and Heloise.” The volume con- 
tains in all eight stories. Besides the 
foregoing there are the stories of 
“Dante and Beatrice” of Sir Philip 
Sidney and of Shelley, “Aucassin and 
Nicolette,” Ferdinand La Salle, “Heine 
and Mathilde.” The book is well il- 
lustrated, and is from Baker and Tay- 
lor’s press. The price is $1.50. 

oe «Qo obo 

$14.40 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 15th. 
Fqually low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 

ode ode obo 

“T suppose,” said the drummer, “you 
labor on the Sabbath and rest the re- 
mainder of the week.” 

“No,” replied the village parson, “I 
try to collect my salary on week days.” 
ke Re 
Kind Lady—“Here is a glass of water. 

Certainly you can drink that.” 

Tramp—“‘No, mum. I’ve got an iron 

constitution and de water would rust it.” 








The Man of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey to the Home of 


Jesus of Nazareth 


emElbert Hubbard< 


A sincere attempt to depict the life, times and 
teachings, and with truth limn the personality of 
the Man of Sorrows. es w w a 
W WPrinted on Hand-made Paper, from a new 
font of Roman type. Special initials and orna- 
ments. One hundred and fifty pages. A very 
beautiful book, bound solidly, yet simply, in 
limp leather, silk lined is we os oy 


Price Per Volume $2.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK. 


‘ A PRESS COMMENT. 


If Elbert Hubbard’s name lives in literature, it will not be on 
account of his exquisite Philistine fooling; nor yet because of that 
interesting trifle, 4 Message to Garcia. But it will be on account 
of this book, THE MAN oF Sorrows. Here is a limpid, lucid tale 
of a man’s life as the author sees it—told as if it had never been 
told before—told without preaching; in language full of sympathy, 
tenderness and strong, quiet reserve. The book is an unconscious 
bid for immortality —Denver Post. 
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CONCERNING MR. HOOLIGAN 


St. Louis, Nov. 8th, 1904. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 
Sir:—In the Sunday papers I have 


followed with never failing interest the 
career of the distinguished Montmor- 
ency Hooligan, and my heart bleeds for 
him in his ineffectual efforts to get 
aboard a vessel for Europe. Not only 
is grief gnawing at my heart, but the 
suspense from week to week is nearly 
killing me, and I feel that 4 few more 
failures on the part of Mr. Hooligan 
will send me to the hospital for the 
feeble-minded. 

It seems to me that some of his dis- 
astrous efforts to get away for Europe 
might have resulted a little more favor- 
ably with some care and circumspection 
on the part of Mr. Hooligan and his 
friends. For the last fortnight I have 
been burning the midnight oil at my 
desk and believe that I have succeeded 
in evolving a plan that will enable Mr. 
Hooligan to meet his engagement with 
the Duke before Christmas. 

I have a very close friend in New 
York, one whom I feel that I could 
trust with my life. My plan is this: 
Trump up some charge against Mr. 
Hooligan, have him arrested and placed 
in the “Tombs,” there let him don some 
complete disguise, steal him away by 
some underground passage during the 
night, have an enormous charge of 
dynamite or nitro-glycerine set to ex- 
plode in the cell immediately after he 
is removed so as to give the public the 
impression that Mr. Hooligan has gone 
to join the angels, have a heavily draped 
hearse in waiting for him at the back 
of the “Tombs” in the dead of night 
when even the brave guardians_of the 
peace are all asleep on their beats, drive 
the hearse by a lonely and circuitous 
route—say through Brooklyn—changing 
drivers at every corner, and winding 
up at the house of my friend whom I 
mentioned above. At my friend’s house 
place Mr. Hooligan in a trunk, check 
the trunk for San Francisco or Chicago 
or any other obscure place, have the 
baggage-master bribed to drop it off 
into the Harlem River, where a boat 
will be in waiting, the trunk will “be 
rowed to a tugboat and re-checked for 
London. Charter the tugboat to inter- 
cept the first steamer going across, to 
get in its way and be run down, when, 
of course, everything of value will be 
saved and held for salvage, and Mr. 
Hooligan will thus get to his destination 
on the other side. 

Another plan which has occurred to 
me is to send Mr. Hooligan up in a 
balloon, where he can remain stationary 
until the earth turns around to London, 
when a timed fuse will ignite the gas 
in the balloon and drop him into Rotten 
Row. 

Another good plan would be to let 
Mr. Hooligan die. All good Americans 
when they die go to Paris. That would 
at least take him across the pond. 

With anxious fears and hoping that 
these suggestions may prove of some 
slight aid in extricating the Hon. Mont- 
morency Hooligan from his fearful di- 
lemma, I am, 

Cee, yours, 


G. ADAMS. 
ak ok ab 


Syracuse University is a good Meth- 


The 


odist institution, whose chancellor re- 
cently declined a bishopric in his church. 
The odor of sametity which clings to the 
place has led .frivolous persons to call 
the hill on which the university is built 
“piety hill.” Some  worldly-minded 
students recently associated themselves 
into a “Piety Hill Dancing Club.” That 
was too much for Chancellor Day. “Any 
attempt to hold a dance after this,” he 
told the girls and boys, “will be taken 
as a deliberate notice of your inten- 
tion to be no longer of us.” 
ah hh 
NO WORDS WASTED 


Nora was a treasure of a servant, 
whose habit of speech was often in- 
direct, but was frequently picturesque 
and unexpectedly expressive. One even- 
ing “the master” was sitting in the li- 
brary when the door bell rang. Nora 
answered it, and on her return through 
the hall “the master” inquired who it 


was. 

“Tt was a young man, sor,” replied 
Nora. 

“Well, what did he want?” was the 
question. 


“Oh, he was just lookin’ for the wrong 
number, sor.” 

“Did he find it?” asked the master. 

“Yis, sor; it was next door.” Which 
reply settled the whole question in the 
fewest possible words.—Lippincott’s. 

ek 

WORLD’S FAIR MARCH, 1904. 

Mr. John C. Weber, director of 
Weber’s Military Band of Cincinnati, 
known as the “Frize Band of Ameri- 
ca,” has composed the St. Louis 
World’s Fair March, 1904—and dedicat- 
ed it to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. It will be distributed through 
the passenger department of the B. & 
O. S.-W. R. R., World’s Fair Route, 
at 10 cents per copy. 

The music is in sheet form, arranged 
for the piano, being very handsomely 
gotten up, with highly illumined title 
cover. Mr. John C. Weber is _ not 
only a great Musical Director, but he 
has written some very catchy and popu- 
lar marches. The St. Louis World’s 
Fair March is his latest success, and 
will add further to his fame. 

Mr. Weber and his great organization 
of artists have twice defeated all comers 
in National contests at Elks’ Reunions. 
The latest triumph was at Baltimore, 
Md., on the 21st of last July, when, in 
a notable contest, composed of the lead- 
ing bands of America, won the first 
prize of $1,000. It is confidently ex- 
pected that Mr. Weber’s World’s Fair 
March will become a popular air during 
the next year, and every householder 
should have a copy of this music. 

Send 10 cents in silver to the under- 
signed and copy of the World’s Fair 
March will be mailed to your address. 

Mark’ envelope — “World’s = Fair 
March.” 

Mention this paper when ordering. 

F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, 

B. & O. S.-W. R. R., St, Louis. 
ab oh 

$14.40 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN via Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Oct. 11th and November 1rsth. 
Equally low rates to other points South. 
Ticket office 518 Olive street. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Js the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 
Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. »* Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 





















































MUSIC 


IRWIN E. HASSELL’S RECITAL, 


The Bureau of Music at the World’s 


Fair has tendered the use of Recital 
Room in Festival Hall to Irwin Eve- 
leth Hassell of Berlin for a pianoforte 
recital by him on Saturday afternoon, 
November 12th, at half past two o’clock. 
The young musician will render a splen- 
did program consisting of pieces by 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schuman, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and Liszt. This 
will be quite an event in the musical 
circles of St. Louis, and as Mr, Has- 
sell is being introduced under the cha- 
peronage of Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Diaz 
Albertini, he will doubtless play to a 
fashionable and appreciative audience. 

Mr. Hassell was a pupil of the great 
Barth of Berlin, who is recognized as 
the foremost instructor of the old Mas- 
ters. He also studied under Xavier 
Scharwenka, the famous pianist. He 
has played before select audiences in 
Berlin, Newport and San Francisco, 
and everywhere has been warmly re- 
ceived. 

This will be Mr. Hassell’s first visit 
to St. Louis, but he will be home here 
as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Hardee, who are old friends of the 
family. The program to be rendered 
by Mr. Hassell is as follows: . 


Eee WANT Sy ivicisniele s caeedses Bach 
Paotasie C minor .............. Mozart 
Sonata op. 31 No. 3.. .....Beethoven 
Invitation to the Dance........Weber 
Song without words No. 1. Mendelssohn 
MIN as 6. Zs ahs. nind« .. Schumann 
NE essa i eriaeiackic dns ke fs Chopin 
MROMORNIN Se eSaica cals. bis ,54.cocee 0.8 Chopin 
Nocturne op 37 No. 2..........Chopin 
Ballad G minor, op. 23........ Chopin 
Scherzo and funeral march from So- 
ER AND AI oa o rahe c's be d.ea, Co Chopin 
Pees A Rak nooo occce es Chopin 
Bo soles orotate prs. asiake oheis Rubinstein 
ee GN Oe ie ahs avn creas ve Liszt 


Miss Mamye_ Shockey, who assisted 
in Mme. Downing Macklin’s recital at 
the Kansas City Casino last week, sang 
at Dr. Lindsay’s lecture on “Telepathy” 
Sunday night at Henneman Hall. 

Mr. Sam Kippel, of the Lichtenstein 
Violin School, Odeon, played Pierrie’s 
“Serenade,” and an overture by Keler- 
Bela very effectively. 

ab 

A song recital of interest to musical 
folk is announced for Thursday evening, 
November 17th, at Henneman Hall, by 
Miss Miriam Goodhue Lynch, contral- 
to, who has studied voice production in 
London, and Dr. A. T. Hood, tenor, a 
member of the famous Marion Whitney 
male quartette, Boston. Short talks 
on “Vowel Color” and “how to gain 
inspiration in music” will be given. 


ak eb 

Adolphus Busch, the St. Louis brew- 
er, has a lively appreciation of the fact 
that his big establishment in the city 
named is an important business under- 
taking. Some stories, more or less true, 
are told in illustration of this. Here 
is one: While traveling in Europe re- 
cently he made some _ acquaintances 
whose knowledge of American geog- 
raphy was rather limited, and_ the 
World’s Fair came up for discussion. 
“How much of a walk is it from New 
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departing from tne 
common. The artistic superiority of our 
showing is appreciated by buyers of good 


Mirror 


= Sr. Lous. 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 


paid to exclu- 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST, 


Our Stock Unexcelled. 


Our Service Prompt. 


0: Plain Furniture 


Parlor pieces are in demand, and we 
have provided an assortment never be- 
fore shown here. 
the new coverings, commendable for ser- 


Especially rich are 


vice and good taste. 





A New Article for Men and 
Women. Extra Convenient. 


$35.00 








York to St. Louis?” one of the party 


asked. “Oh, St. Louis is not near New 
York at all,” Busch replied. “It is 
right next to my brewery.” 
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NOT THE SAME 


Dr. William M. Berkeley of the Por- 
to Rican health board sat in a Pullman 
car, on his way to the fair at St. Louis. 

Through the car a boy in a blue uni- 
form passed. He held a pile of books 
bound in brilliant colors before him, 
and, advancing, he rattled off in a na- 
sal voice the names of the books and 
their prices. 

“Stop,” said Dr. Berkeley. 
see what you’ve got, boy.” 

The boy stopped and Dr. Berkeley 
ran his eye over one popular novel af- 
ter another. He took in his hand a 


“Let me 


volume more soberly bound than the 
rest—a volume of Balzac. 

“That's just out,” said the boy. 
“*Pere Goriot,’ by H. de Balzac. It’s 


his latest and best novel.” 

Dr. Berkeley smiled. 

“Just out?” the said. “Why, don’t 
you know that Balzac has been dead 
for years?” 

The boy frowned, impatiently. 

“Oh, this ain’t the old man,” he said. 
“This is his son.” 
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Marshall P. Wilder, the diminutive 
humorist, who is about three feet tall, 
was talking with James J. Corbett, for- 
mer champion pugilist, on a Broadway 
corner the other day when a New 
Yorker passed with a friend from the 
provinces, to whom he was showing the 
sights. “See those two men?” he said, 
indicating the wit and the fighter. 
“They are Marshall P. Wilder and ‘Jim’ 
Corbett.” “Is that so?” said the man 
from the interior, gazing with rapt in- 
terest at the curiously contrasted figures 
of the famous men. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, “Say, which is Cor- 
bett ?” 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Whosoever Shall Offend, F. Marion 
Crawford, $1.20; The Happy Average, 
Whitlock, $1.20; The Masquerader, 
Thurston, $1.20; In the Closed Room, 
Burnett, $1.20; The Madigans, Michel- 
son, $1.20; Black Friday, Isham, $1.20; 
The Sorrows of Sap’ed, Roche, $1.20: 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome, Fox, $1.20. 
We carry a complete stock of the lat- 
est fiction, mechanical and scientific 





books, etc., at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 





The 
Mosher Book 


SEASON OF MDCCCCIV 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES 


35 Volumes. 


HE OLD WORLD SERIES is in for- 

mat a narrow F cap 8vo. (4x7), print- 
ed from 8-point old-style Roman type 
on a size of Van Gelder paper made for 
this edition only. Specially designed 
head-bands and tail-pieces are also 
used, and the regular edition done up in 
decorated flexible Japan vellum covers, 
—originated by Mr. Mosher—with silk 
markers, parchment wrappers, gold 
seals and slide cases, offers to-day, as 
from the starting of this series, an ideal 
volume for the private library or for 
presentation purposes. 

Bound in the Following Styles: Japan 
vellum covers, flexible, with turned-in 
fore-edges, $1.00 net. Olystyle blue 
paper toards, white back and label, 
$1.25 net. Flexible leather, smooth, 
dark olive colour, gilt tops, $1.50 net. 
(Offered this season for the first time, 
in response to many requests for some- 
thing more durable than the regular 
Japan vellum binding.) 

There is Also Issued: Japan vellum 
edition (100 numbered copies only) $2.50 
net. 


THE BROCADE SERIES 
' 46 Volumes. 


HE BROCADE SERIES is printed in 
small, 16mo (3%x5%), from new 
type on genuine Imperial Mills Japan 
vellum, especially imported by Mr. 
Mosher. This is a feature that still 
makes The Brocade Series the only suc- 
cessful attempt at issuing little editions 
de luxe at a price so moderate as to al- 
most cause incredulity. 

Each Edition is as Follows: 425 cop- 
ies on Japan vellum, done up in flexible 
covers, with sealed parchment wrappers 
and brocade slide case. All volumes 
sold separately. Price, 75 cents net. 


THE LYRIC GARLAND 
6 Volumes. 


HESE beautiful little books are in 

small octavo (4%4x7), printed from 
10-point Caslon old-style type, with 
Chiswick ornaments, bound in antique 
gray paper boards, white labels, and in 
slide case. 

Each Edition is as Follows: 950 copies 
on Van Gelder hand-made paper, price 
50 cents net. 100 copies on Japan vel- 
lum (of the first edition only), $1.00 net. 


VEST POCKET SERIES 


8 Volumes. 


RINTED on Van Gelder hand-made 

paper of special size, the type set in 
old-style 8-point Roman (54%x2% page), 
with Chiswick ornaments and original 
cover designs—a series tnar 1s simply 
unique. 

Bound in the Following Styles: Blue 
paper wrappers, $0.25 net; limp cloth, 
$0.40 net; flexible leather, gilt top, $0.75 
net; Japan vellum edition, $1.00 net. 


A complete descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books sent free on request 











—_——— 


Thomas B. Mosher, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Regular Matinee Sat. No Sunday Ben Hur 
KI & Exh Co’ Performances. 
jaw rlanger s. 
Gncor.. B E N 
BEN HURK HUR 
Regular Matinee Wed. 
Prices : and Saturday. Seat sale 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c Thursday for next week. 





+ «+, QeeINE MERE 0. 0.3 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON, 
Lew Dockstader’s EZRA KENDALL 
MINSTRELS. 


In His New Comedy 
Matinees : Weather Beaten 





Trurspay AND Benson, 
Saturpay. | Reserved Seats on Sale 
Thursday A. M. 





First-Class Policy 
IMPERIAL cocias tie ocean 
Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 

David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


IN 
“The Darling of the Gods” 





Prices 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 
ST. LOUIS’ 

GR AN MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c and 50c. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Return of the Big Musical Comedy Success 


A GIRL FROM DIXIE 
By Harry B. Smith, Author of Robin Hood. 
Next Sunday—Nat M. Willis in A Son of Rest. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 
THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 


City 
Sports 
Co. 


Big Four Route 


—AND-—— 


ERIE R. R. 


Three Fast Trains 
— TT. Qe 
PITTSBURG, 
_ LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut 
Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 





Rose 
Hill 
Co. 
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A LITTLE JAPANESE PATRIOT 

Miss Atsuko Miyoshi, aged 11, sent 
a noble heroic message to her father, 
Hyosuke Miyoshi, a major in the Jap- 
anese army, who died an honor to his 
nation at the battle of Liao Yang after 
he received her letter. 

The message is translated as follows: 

My Dear Father :—I am glad to hear 
that you are on the battle field. I am 
going to school every day, and am more 
diligent than before, so please don’t 
worry about me. 

Every day the newspaper publishes 
an “extra,” and whenever I receive it, I 
think of you and your welfare. 

My younger brother started in the 
first grade of the common school last 
spring, and he is now studying very 
diligently. 

I believe that our dear country will 
be victorious in this war. It is said 
that our gallant army took Fung-hwan- 
ching at the battle during the past few 
days, at which, I think, you took part, 
and no doubt you were very cour- 
ageous, 

Whenever our army conquers in a 
battle with Russia, flags are raised and 
lanterns are lighted and cries of “Ban- 
zai!” (hurrah) are heard in all streets 
in honor of the victories. 

When you return to me will you 
please tell me stories about the various 
battles, and will you bring me the head 
of one of the Russians as a present? 

Please do not worry about the things 
at home, but worry only about the 
emperor and our country. I hope you 
will be able to drive Russia out of 
power in East Asia, and put our dear 
country in her place. 




















your death, if it would be on the battle 
field, but even though it be on the field 
of battle I would be sorry if it would 
not be an honorable death. If you die 
for our nation, die nobly. 

I pray morning and evening for the 
success of our dear country. 

“Banzai!” “Banzai!” Your dear 

ATSUKO. 
ale ch oh 

WOMEN’S GARB 4000 YEARS AGO 

Mr. Arthur Evans, the Oxford arch- 
aeologist, who has made so many inter- 
esting discoveries in the so-called Pal- 
ace of Minos, in Crete, has found in a 
subterranean sanctuary very ancient, 
small earthenware statues, representing 
some goddess and two of her servants. 
The dress of the figures is said to be 
highly modern. The goddess, we grieve 
to say, wears a corset, just such a corset 
as contemporary man shyly wonders at 
in the windows of a department store. 
The skirt of the robe of the goddess is 
“in Louis XV. style.” Her jacket is 
“exactly as is worn in the present day.” 
Unless some humorist has “salted” the 
excavations, you are forced to hold that 
much nonsense has been written about 
the splendid free, uncramped bodies of 
the female ancients, by no means ancient 
females, in their time. And “we shift 
and bedeck and bedrape us” much as 
our esteemed ancestors did in the morn- 
ing of the world—Everybodys Maga- 
zine. 

ak hb 
LAUGHLIN’S 


When you can’t make up your mind 
where to eat or what to eat, don’t give 
up the idea of eating. Just drop around 
to Laughlin’s, northeast corner of Sev- 
enth and Locust streets, and you'll find 
everything to your liking and comfort. 
No cozier or quieter restaurant is there 
in the city. The place is suggestive of 
everything that’s good in the restaurant 


line—excellent cuisine and magnificent 


service. It couldn’t be otherwise for 
the proprietor, N. D. Laughlin, with a 
reputation to sustain, is superintending 
its operation and personally looking 
after the comfort of patrons. You may 
know Laughlin’s is the place since it 
is popular with theatre-goers and thea- 
ter parties. And don’t forget—in the 
evening an Hungarian orchestra of first 


The Mirror 


I am thinking always of you and how 
you are. I would not grieve to hear of 


cramp Yourself 


For Christmas Money. Why not use the 
LOFTIS SYSTEM #15"0% 
any Dia- 
mond, Watch or other article from our magnificent 
Christmas Catalogue. Your selection will be 
ey sent on approval, to your home, place of 
siness, or if you prefer to your express office. If it 

is just what you want and well worth the pevee asked. 
pay one-fifth down and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight equal monthly payments. You will be 
under no obligations to buy and you will have nothing to 
pay, for we pay all express charges in advance. 


for sales, \ 
We Depend on Our Goods ina‘aitve N 
ask is an opportunity to submit them to anyone interes in 
Ohristmas Di ds, Watches or Jewelry. 


Yi are welcome to credit whether you are a modest salaried em loye 
OU ora wealthy employer. The Loftis System makes any honest 





rson’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their earnings, income or con- 
venience. Don’t think that you must give something cheap and trashy because 
you can spare but a few dollars at present. With five or ten dollars for a first pay- 


ment you can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever and every day 
remind the wearer of your regard and — judgment. We will arrange the pay- 
ments so that you will dly miss them from your monthly income. 


are welcome too, and we have an equally attractive offer for 

Cash Buyers them, as follows: Pay cash for any Diamond, and we will give 
you a written agreement to take it back at anytime within one pean, ene give you spot 
cash for ail you paid—less ten per cent. You might for instance, weara fifty dollar Diamond 
for a year, then send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the 
Diamond for the entire year, less than ten cents weekly. No other house makes this offer. 

S43 Our goods, prices, terms and methods have just finished a seven 
Competition. month's competition with the entire world at the St. Louis Univer- 


C d we No stronger endorsement of the Loftis System 
ag emt So the Gold Medal. could be given; in no other way could our lead- 


ing position in the Diamond and Jewelry trade be so strongly emphasized. 


s is ready and will be sent postpaid on re- 
Our Christmas Catalogue quest. Write for it today. Do not makea 
selection for Christmas until you receive it, for it will be your reliable guide to the best ¢g 
lowest prices, easiest terms and fair and courteous treatment. 

cy he Christmas rush is on, for while we have the best facilities in 

Don’t Wait } se gla 4 for handling an enormous amount of business expeditiously 
and satisfactorily, they are taxed to the utmost at Christmas time. We want to give you the 
best possible attention, and we can do it now. 


is the strongest ever given by a responsible 


Our Guarantee house. We give one with every Diamond, 


attesting its value and quality. Any Diamond ever sold by us is 
like so much cash when you want other goods or a larger 
stone. Please write today for a Catalogue — it’s worth its 
weight in gold to any Christmas shopper. 


DIAMOND 


DIAMOND CUTTERS AND 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


Dept. M-l11, 92 to 98 State Street yy 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. ai N HEARTS 


Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago. \ 














GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
Notice to Patrons of 


Parrish’s Laundry. 


Please have your linen ready for our 
drivers on the day of their regular calls. 
This will help us to get it back to you 
on time and give us more time to do the 
work right. Our drivers are not allowed 
to wait for linen which is not ready and 
cannot always go back for it the next 
day. We cannot return linen received 
after Wednesday until Tuesday the fol- 
lowing week. 


Dinks L.. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
). Arrnur Anperson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mgr. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,” 
WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 








class musicians gives concerts that con- 
stitute another pleasant feature of this 
new and popular establishment. 
ek hb 
NEW STEAMSHIP TO CUBA. 

Commencing November 15th, 1904, 
the large and modern steamship “Sara- 
toga,” of the Munson Steamship Line, 
will ply between Mobile, Ala., and Ha- 
vana, Cuba, making the trip in less than 
40 hours. Low rates via the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad. Write Jno. M. Beall, 
G. P. A., M. & O. Railroad, St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 
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Phrenologist—“Why, sir, your bump 
of veneration is the greatest I have ever 
seen; such a bump should make you a 
bishop.” 

Subject—“Begorra, an’ is that so? 
Well, I’ll get Paddy Nolan to give me 
another whack in the same place, and 
maybe I’ll turn an archbishop!” 





Leaves St. Louis daily 
5.00 p. m. A smooth 
track and a smooth 
train. Through Sleep- 
ing and dining cars. 
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Lake Charles and intermediate 
points. 


Cotton Belt Route 


909 Olive St.--Union Station, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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POLITICS. IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


“It was during the campaign of ’96 
that some one removed the nut from the 
hind wheel of the Radleytown glee club 
wagon during a Republican speaking at 
Clapboard Corner. The homeward jour- 
ney was being made, the moon was 
throwing its slanting rays through the 
slippery elm trees, and the vocalists 
were on the second verse of ‘Gold 
Standard Forever,’ when the crash 
came. It happened on a low wooden 
bridge across Miller’s Creek, and of all 
the splashing! ’Squire Simpson’s oldest 
girl made the biggest splash, for she 
weighed 165 pounds, and, besides swal- 
lowing her chewing gum, she lost her 
silverine watch. A young fellow, who 
was visiting at Whitcomb’s, fell with 
his head between the spokes, and being 
unable to attract attention, was forced 
to remain in that position until the 
Simpson girl was dragged from the 
creek and resuscitated. The driver had 
the narrowest escape, though. He was 
thrown behind the ‘off’ mule, which laid 
its ears back and kicked its harness off, 
and then tried to kick its legs off. With 
every stroke the heels flew closer aad 
closer to the prostrate driver, who could 
not be extricated until some thoughtful 
comrade secured a long pole, twisted, it 
up in his suspenders and hauled him 
from his perilous predicament. 

“You may wonder what this had to 
do with the election in Oakland county, 
but I want to tell you that this hap- 
pened in Shelby township, and that the 
people were so indignant over the ‘das- 
tardly trick’ that the township went 
Republican that year for the first time 
in its history, electing the trustee, con- 
stable and all the road supervisors.” 

ah eh ee 

While Jay Gould was superintending 
the building of the old Rutland & Wash- 
ington railroad, between Rutland, Vt., 
and Eagle Bridge, N. Y., in the late 
summer of 1852, his workmen ate all 
the melons on property belonging to 
Mrs. Ann Dineen. Mrs. Dineen com- 
plained to Gould, but he disclaimed any 
responsibility and refused to recom- 
pense her. A day or two later Mr. 
Gould and one or two of his engineers 
were taking a swim in the Castleton 
river, when Mrs. Dineen appeared on 








In placing your affairs in the 
hands of a Trust Company you 
have a right to expect that 
your interests will be care- 
fully looked after. 

This Company gives partic- 
ular attention to all matters 
entrusted to it. 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The North American Investment Company of the United States 


RTE SBMS GRRE 
ASSETS. 

Missouri State Deposit 
Michigan State Deposit 
Premiums on Stocks and Bonds 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds 
Mortgage Loans 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Stocks and Bonds in Company’s vaults... 


THE COMPANY’S SAVINGS BONDS PAY FIVE PER CENT INTEREST ANNUALLY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 31, 1904. 





ie eS ae 
LIABILITIES. 

ee an) $300,000 .00 Capital Stock, full paid ...... ...........$125,000.00 
BORE. Sai Sic 1,993 . 60 Liability to Investors ......... ........ 292,281 .04 
ee 5,499.10 All Other Liabilities LEAVE oe o Ce ee ee 121,634 .25 
La ee 109,558.10 PORE iiss See Rok 6. oo eee 122,990 .75 
co Kis te 61,608 .65 
rt! fame en 7,278.55 

164,568 .04 

Cones. OF $661,906.04 


BONDS SOLD ON 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS OF ONE DOLLAR PER WEEK AND OVER. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE TREASURER OF THE STATE @3¢ Gay 
F MISSOURI FOR THE PROTECTION OF BONDHOLDERS. 


For 


gS $300,000.00 . 


particulars call on or address 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


‘ODD FELLOWS BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 





the bank. Gathering up all the clothes 
of the bathers the woman made a motion 
as though to throw them into the water, 
and shouted: “Will yez pay me for 
thim watermillions now, Mr, Gould?” 
The promoter’s trousers contained a 
timepiece worth a large sum and other 
valuables, so he agreed to settle for the 
stolen fruit if she would go to his 
office the next day. The proimse was 
satsisfactory, and Mrs. Dineen retreated 
in triumph. 
eb hb 
TIGHT LACING AND GREAT MEN 


A correspondent says that “the tight- 
lacing periods of history have always 
been productive of the greatest geniuses; 
the loose-dressing periods the reverse. 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Drake, Marlbor- 
ough, Thackeray, Dickens, Scott—to 
mention only a few names—were born 
when chroniclers and fashion artists 
reveal to us the fact that “women were 
never Satisfied till they could span their 
waists,” and “while eighteen inches was 
the fashionable standard, many fash- 
ionable girls and women _ possessed 
waists fully two or three’ inches 
smaller.” 

“One is again seeing much neater 
figures, and corsetieres predict a revival 
of tight-lacing. Let us hope that this 
will mean a climb upward from the 
abyss of commonplace, and a recrudes- 
cence of the brilliance which distin- 
guished the Elizabethan age.” 

But Thackeray said he would as lief 
marry a girl with a humped back as 
one with an eighteen-inch waist. 
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A polite and dignified young man 
made application for citizenship papers 
to a clerk in the United States court in 
New York. “Your name, please,” said 
the clerk. “Jacques Marie Joseph 
Maurice Des Rosieris De Balaine,” was 
the reply. “Where are they?” asked 
the clerk. “I am he,” answered the po- 
lite young man. “Well, what is your 
name?’ “Jacques Marie Joseph Maurice 
Des Rosieris De Balaine.” “One at a 


time,” said the clerk, getting out of pa- 
tience. 


It finally dawned upon him 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND 


STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, 


























H. Woon, 
President. 





Ricn’p B. Buriock, 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AvEs. 


W. E. Bercer, 


Vice-President. Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 








that the polite applicant owned the en- 
tire lot and Jacques Marie, etc., got his 
papers. 
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D‘strict Attorney Jerome of New 


York, however reformed he may be 
now, was a great card player in his 


early days, so much so that his mother, 
who was a pious woman, said to him 
one day by way of remonstrance: “A 
great deal of time is wasted, dear, is 
there not, in playing cards?” “Yes, 
mother,” he smiled in reply, there is. 
In shuffling and dealing.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON APPLES 

No end of novel uses are likely to be 
made of the so-called “photographic 
fruit” that has just made its appear- 
ance in this country. Already it is set- 
tled tnat at festive banquet boards in 
future a feature will be made of big ap- 
ples containing on their rosy cheeks 
photographic imprints of the guest of 
honor, patriotic emblems, or some sym- 
bol that appeals to the sentiment of the 
hour. This novelty comes, of course, 
from France, but it seems sure to be 
taken up in the United States, and, no 
doubt, there will soon be fruit show- 
ing pictures of the Stars and Stripes, 
the President, the White House and 
other devices that will make them sell. 

The first consignment of these pho- 
tographic apples—six of them—reached 
a London market dealer a few days ago. 
They belong to the “Peasgood Nonsuch” 
variety—great red fellows, as big as 
turnips. AS an appropriate tribute to 
the entente cordiale on each of them 
was imprinted a portrait of King Ed- 
ward, reproduced with remarkable clear- 
ness. The dealer saw a great chance 
to make a name for himself. He would 
present them to His majesty and in 
return—so he hoped—he would receive 
a royal warrant appointing him “pur- 
veyor of apples” to the king. Then 
with the royal coat of arms blazoned 
over his stall, he would be able to lord 
it over his fellow fruit sellers and reap 
in addition a substantial reward in the 
shape of increased business. It was a 
pleasant dream and after he had en- 
joyed it to the full he retired to a near- 
by “pub” to seek inspiration for the 
composition of a letter to His Majesty 
to accompany the gift. 

Alas for his calculations, he had neg- 
lected to take his better half into his 
confidence. In his absence she sold the 
six apples at $2.50 each and thought 
she had done an excellent stroke of 
business until ten minutes later she 
learned that they had again changed 
hands at $4.50 each. That wrought her 
up to a state of mind that enabled her 
to gain am easy victory over her hus- 
band in the wordy warfare that ensued 
when he returned from the “pub” and 
inquired what had become of the apples. 
He is now evolving a scheme for re- 
producing a group picture of all mem- 
bers of the royal family on a water- 
melon, but is much afraid somebody will 
get ahead of him. 

The imprints are obtained by fixing 
on the green surface of the apple, be- 
fore it is ripe, a photographic film. It 
is then fully exposed to the sun and 
the film stencils itself, as it were, on the 
reddening skin. 

ck bh hb 

Senator Lindsay of Kentucky has 4 
story of a judge in that State who, by 
reason of his own ill temper, found 
considerable difficulty in controlling in- 
dividuals in the court room. On one 
occasion there was unusual disorder. 
At last the judge could stand it no 
longer. “It is impossible to allow this 
persistent contempt of court,” ex- 
claimed His Honor, “and I shall be 
forced to go to the extreme length of 
taking the one step that will stop it!” 
There followed a long silence in the 
court. Finally one of the leading coun- 


sel arose and, without the suspicion of 
a smile, asked: “If it please Your 
Honor, on what date will your resigna- 
tion take effect?” 
ak ch eh 
A PERSONAL FAVOR 


One of the most picturesque figures of 
the New York bar was the late Thom- 
as Nolan, a lawyer, whose witty retorts 
furnished subjects for merriment at 
many a lawyers’ gathering. Now, No- 
lan was at one time counsel for a poor 
widow who was suing a construction 
company for the death of her husband. 
The case had been placed upon the 
“day calendar,” but had been frequent- 
ly postponed, and Mrs. Moriarity, by 
the time she had made her fifth call, 
was in an exceedingly disturbed frame 
of mind, consequently the tones of No- 
lan’s rich brogue were more than us- 
ually fervid as he fought against the 
sixth adjournment. 

“T am sorry,” said Justice Dugro, 
“but your opponent has shown me good 
cause for the adjournment, Mrs. No- 
lan, and the case will, therefore, go 
over until to-morrow.” 

“Very well, sor,’ said the barrister, 
sweetly, “but might I ask wan personal 
favor of this coort?” 

“Certanily, sir, with pleasure.” 

“Will Your Honor kindly sthep down 
to my office and just tell Mrs. Moriari- 
ty that you have adjourned the case?” 


—Success. 
ah hh 


A Kansas City tailor advertises 
“Pants, $1.75 a Leg—Seats Free.” The 
other day George Augur, the seven-foot 
giant with a big circus, strolled into the 
place, dropped himself artistically over 
the cashier’s cage and asked to be 
measured. The employes were para- 
lyzed until the manager ordered the 
porter to bring up a stepladder and be- 
gan pinning two tape lines together. 

“Step this way,” he said to Augur. 
“No, don’t get up on the buffet.” 

Placing the ladder into position, he 
called out: 

“Outside leg, 61 inches.” 

The clerk gasped. 

“Waist,” .continued the manager, “40 
inches.” 

The clerk got a new pencil. 

“Seat 48 inches,’ groaned the meas- 
urer. 

Then the tailor’s force got busy and 
figured out that the $3.50 trousers 
would cost them $15, more or less. 

The giant was smiling from ear to 
ear, as he said: 

“T like to deal with game people. I'll 
just let you make me an overcoat at 
your advertised price of $17.50.” 

The tailor stood pat and took meas- 
urements which read: Length 62 inch- 
es, breast 52 inches, waist 47, arm 25. 

The tailor announces that his signs 
come down on circus days unless a 
dwarf comes in with every giant.— 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


ob ch cb 


A small boy was seen crying the 
other day and a man stopped and asked 
him what was the matter. “My chum’s 
in the reform school,” he replied. 
“Well, don’t cry,” said the man. “You'll 
see him again some day.” “Not soon, 
though,” said the boy. “The judge sez 
I ain’t old ’nough to go there.” 
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alcohol. 





Physicians Recognize 


the remarkable tonic and construct- 
ive qualities of 


hh, uliine 





TRADE MARK. 


It is endorsed and prescribed by the 
best doctors. 
invigorating, 
toxicating. It contains 14.60% genuine 
nutritive extract and less than 2% of 


The ideal food-drink, 
sustaining, NOT in- 


Sold by druggists. Prepared by 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE anv SIXTH 
AND 8.52 A. M. 


UNION STATION. 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


prencruck sprincs © 


UISVILLE 





VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 2.05 A.M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 








“In the heart of the continent.” 





11,505 MILES. 


This vast mileage of railway lying 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and the 
Mississippi River, with its eastern 
terminals at New York, Boston and 
Montreal, its lines passing through 
the centers of population and reach- 
ing the gateways of commerce, makes 
up the system called the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


For No. 5 of the Four-Track 
Series, containing a map showing 
this Great System send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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ESOPUS, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 

ST. PAUL 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
DETROIT 
TORONTO 
PORTLAND, ME. 
NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
WHEELING 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 


KANSAS CITY 
DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
FORT WORTH 
TOLEDO 
BUFFALO 
MONTREAL 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURG 
CINCINNATI 
FORT WAYNE 


World’s Fair Station. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 
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10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
=—ViA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


| 


Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway & Chestnut 


W. G. KNITTLE, 
GEN’L. AGENT. 
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616 LOCUST STREET. 


BOOKS {223322522} EDERS 800K STORE 
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Eastern Cities 


ax, 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 














CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





B&O S-W 


HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE TO 


NEW YORK 


VIA 


Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 


Stop-Over Privileges on all 
First-Class Tickets. 


ELEGANT VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, AND ALL 
OF THEM DAILY. 


COACHES WITH HIGH BACK SEATS, 
PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS, 
OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS 
COMPANY'S OWN DINING Sir 


Meals Served ‘‘a la Carte.” 


SEE is 


For Rates, Time of tei Slee aging Car Reserva- 
tions, Etc., call on any Ticket Agent or address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Beautiful Allegheny Moun- 
wg Historic Harper’s Ferry, 
PConieal iver, and the Na- 


0. P. McCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 





$50. 


000.00 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, fe 
be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE o 


CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the Se 


at 


Ohio for President of the United States, at the election to be held Nov. 8, 1 





HERE 'S WHAT WE OFFER 


gage in This g By Soe 
lectual Contest. 

Toone making nearest cor- 
rect estimate of exacttota 
of vote --$25,0 

Jecond Nearest .. | 

Third Nearest .... ° 
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Seeunte ++» 10,000 


A Grand Total ‘of $50,000 
The award for exact estimate 
between Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 is 
withdrawn and added to the 
first award for the nearest es- 
timate, making a total of 


$25,000.00. 
But if the exact estimate is 
submitted prior to Oct. 1 a 
special award of $10,000 is iq 
ered, making a total of $35,000. 


THE VOTE AT PREVIOUS 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
To better enable the readers 
of The Commercial Tribune 
and The Weekly Gazette to 
have the figures of previous 
years before them, the follow- 
ing figures are given to show 
total vote in Ohio for Presi- 
ident of the United States for 
the years from 1888 to the last 
Presidential election: 
888—841,941. 1892—861,625. 1896— 
1,020,107. 1900—1,049,121. 1904—? 








CONDITIONS. 


If there is a tie in the estimates of two or more 
persons for any one of the ten leading awards, or for the 
special award of $10,000, the amount thereof will be 
equally divided. In case of the $10 and $5 awards, each 
of the next nearest estimators will receive $10 and $5 
respectively. 

Fifty cents (50c) entitles you to The Daily and Sunday 
Commercial Tribune for two weeks and one (1) estimate, 

One dollar entitles you to The Commercial Tribune 
for four weeks and two (2) estimates. You may subscribe 
for as many weeks in advance as you please, and each 
two weeks’ subscription will entitle you to one estimate, 
and no more, 

You can send in a subscription for The Commercial 
Tribune at the rate of fifty cents for each two (2) weeks, 
and for two weeks or longer, together with an estimate 
for each period of two weeks, and direct the estimate to 
4 yo ben | in your name 4nd the paper sent as a present 
o a frie 

Fifty (50) cents entitles you to THE WEEKLY GA- 
ZETTE for six (6) months and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to THE WEEKLY GAZETTE 
for one (1) year and two (2) estimates. 

You can send in a subscription for THE WEEKLY 
GAZETTE at the rate of fifty cents for six (6) months 
and direct the estimate to be recorded in your nameand the 
paper sent as a present to a friend. 

All estimates, no matter how sent (other than those 
competing for the special award for the exact estimate 
made prior to October 1, 7904, which must be received be- 
fore 6 o’clock p.m. of that day), must be received at the 
office of The Commercial Tribune, 528 and 530 Walnut 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, before 6 o’clock p.m. of Noveme 
ber 8, 1904, otherwise they will not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the contest ad will be treated as informal, 
rejected and returned to the sender. 

Any fractions of a number annexed to an estimate will 
be disregarded and the estimate taken ta mean the num- 
ber submitted with the fracticn emitted. 

Remittances, whether by express order, money order or 
check, must accompany -’very estimate and be made pay- 
able to The Commercial Tribune. Mail communications 
ghould be directed to the Manager of The Commercial 
Tribune Award Bureau, P. O. Box 817, Cincinnati, O, 

After an estimate has been received and registered, no 
changes therein will be permitted. 

Acknowledgments of all remittances received for esti- 
mates will be made as promptly as possible. 

Agents, solicitors and «employees have no authority to 
make any representations or promises with reference to 
the terms of this contest, and for the purpose of forwarding 
estimates the agents, solicitors and employees of The 
Commercial Tribune shall be taken to be the agents of the 


subscribers estimating and not of The Commercial Tribune. 


These conditions constitute the entire contract, 


and are subject to no modification 


whatsoever, and every subscriber competing in this contest assents thereby to these con- 


ditions. 


The Official Certificate of the Secretary of the State of Ohio shall be conclusive as to 


the total number of votes cast. 


After the receipt of the Official Certificate an impartial committee, selected by The 
Commercial Tribune, will determine the winners, and its award will be published in The 


Commercial Tribune for three days, after which 


time, in the absence of objection, the 


awards will be distributed, and this distribution shall be final and absolute and binding 
on all participants in the contest. 
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For. subscription blanks and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Cincanwars, & 


THE For LIQUOR DRINKING, MORPHINE 
el ey All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions 

DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
@ RU ULC 2801-3-5 Locust St., St. Louis. 
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HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHSNIA 
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ences. 
can have their own physicians. 





So 


St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, : 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. 
There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. 
Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- 
Private room patients 


For further information apply to 


TELEPHONE: Kinloch D 1595S. 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 


Finest Bar 


STRICTLY MODERN 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


AND FIRST-CLASS 
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ols PINE ST. ° 
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REACHED DIRECT FROM 
ST. LOUIS AND MEMPHIS 
IN ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


SOLID THROUGH TRAINS 


VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


St. Louis Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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$] 5 O Round | 

° Trip To 
OKLAHOMA 2:1 INDIAN TERRITORY 

fYovember Joth and 22d. | 

‘ 

& 


— via — 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 


Tickets will be good 2] days from date of sale, 
and allow stop-overs both going and returning. 


"There is quality in railway travel as in everything else. Track, ¢ KAT _" 9 
Trains and Time are the esentials. The M., K. & T. Ry. has 
that quality. 1 want you to know of it, try it and be convinced. 

For all information call at 520 OLIVE ST., or write ST. L oO UIS. 








TEXAS 




















The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 
quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment . 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL SUMMER 
Write to D. BOWES, A.G. P. A., C. GA. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tieket Oftices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
~~ ~ Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 


















“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 


New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station an 
World’s Fair Grounds. 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 


